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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 86. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


HIS man, in the language of the 
day a Prince of the Church, has 
justdied. He was indeed a prince, nay, 
aking among men ; for few men in the 
past fifty years have exerted as great an 
influence upon European society, espe- 
cially in affairs of religion. Possessed 
of a fine organization by inheritance, he 
appears to have neglected few oppor- 
tunities in early life for its development 
and culture, and early attained a credit- 
able position in the ranks of scholarship 
and authorship. Looking at him as he 
appeared in advanced life, we note the 
evidences of a powerful body and vig- 
orous mind. His will was exceptionally 
strong, and associated with ambition to 
rise and take the lead. He aimed to be 
among the foremost, and whatever 
might have been his place in life, he 
would have won distinction. The 


breadth of the head and the depth of the 


middle or temporal lobes of the brain 
show organic sources of energy and in- 
dustry to which a nervous, sanguine tem- 
perament furnished stimulus and sup- 
port. He was eminent for power of 
observation, that giving to his mental 
operation acuteness of discrimination 
and critical resource. How strong 
that nose! If physiognomy mean any - 
thing, he must have possessed the 
courage of the lion and the tenacity of 
the game fowl. With him, to advocate 
a cause was to be its earnest supporter. 

He should, with that head, have been 
a firm friend to those to whom he felt 
drawn by ties of interest and affection; 
and he must have clung to his social 
attachmentsto the last. That is the face 
of a man who has lived through a long 
season of trying experiences that involve 
the convictions of an earnest soul. Few 
cares concerning mere food, clothing 
and physical comfort were his, but he 
struggled in his spirit concerning the 
things that make for the eternal destiny 
of man, and his sympathies made his 


struggle a matter of universal concern. 
No Englishman who understood the 
man, whatever his politics or religion, 
seems to have any doubt of the Cardi- 
nal’s sincerity of purpose, or his great 
heart sympathy for the whole round of 
human nature. 
John Henry Newman was the son of 
a London banker, and born February 
21, 1801. His studies preparatory to en- 
tering the university were conducted at 
Dr. Nicholas’ school in Ealing. Asa 
boy he attracted attention by his schol- 
arly habits. In 1817 he entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, and the following year. 
gained a scholarship. He was made a 
Fellow of Oriel College in 1822, and two. 
years later was ordained a priest of the 
Church of England. He received aca- 
demic honors and appointments in rapid 
succession. In 1828 he became Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, at Oxford, a place that he 
held until 1843, when he surrendered it. 
In 1830 he was appointed one the 
select preachers to the University. The 
sermons which he delivered during the 
years of his service aroused profound 
and widespread interest, and placed the 
young preacher in the front rank of the 
theologians of his time. Those who read 
the sermons to-day note the drift of bis 
thought toward Romanism, although 
this characteristic was not recognized 
at the time, and Newman himself seems 
to have been unconscious of it. In 1829 
he opposed the re-election of Sir Robert 
Peel as amember of Parliament for Ox- 
ford, because that statesman had advo- 
cated Roman Catholic emancipation. 
While he was one of the preachers of 
the University he began, in association 
with Hugh Rose, a history called ‘‘ The 
Church of the Fathers.” A volume 
called ‘* Arians of the Fourth Century,”” 
published in 1833, shows that his. 
thought was advancing along the line 
thai led inevitably to Romanism. 
About.this time certain liberal ideas. 
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found encouragement by some in the 
Church of England, and Newman was 
one of the strongest opponents of 
them. The great tractarian period 
followed, in which he was the leader, 
and founder of the views known 
as ‘‘Puseyism.” Dr. Pusey was 
one of Newman’s colleagues in tract 
writing. The tendency of the pamphlets 
was more and more toward strict’ forms 
and observances. Tract writers who 
sought to controvert Newman’s views 
declared them to be rank Romanism. This 
the Puseyites vigorously denied, and the 
contest continued until Newman wrote 
Tract No. 90, in which he proceeded to 
demonstrate that belief in the thirty- 
nine articles was consistent with ac- 
knowledgment of the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. This tract the Church au- 
thorities ordered Newman to withdraw, 
but he refused. 

Meantime the vicar had written other 

articles for British magazines, among 
which the most important was his 
‘* Essay on Justification,” in opposition 
to the Lutheran doctrine on that subject. 
Finally, in 1843, he resigned his living 
and office as a clergyman and retired to 
his own house at Littlemore, and thirty 
men who were in sympathy with his 
views went with him. There they lived 
together in strict seclusion, and English 
Churchmen at once raised the cry that 
this was a revival of monasticism. New- 
man and his comrades found occupation 
in translating the writings of Athanasius 
and preparing a series of ‘‘ Lives of En- 
glish Saints.” 

These efforts resulted in the publica- 
tion of some valuable works. While at 
Littlemore Newman published a retrac- 
tion of certain violent utterances against 
the Roman Church. Nextin 1845 he be- 
gan an essay on ‘‘The Development of 
Doctrine,” and on October 9 of the same 
year he was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Then he spent a part 
of three years at Rome, where he was 
ordained a priest, and when he returned 
to England in 1848 he established there 








two houses of the Oratory of St. Philip 

Neri, one at Brompton and the other at 

Birmingham. He became the superior 
of the latter, and remained in that capa- 
city there till his death. After entering 
the Roman Church he made up fully for 
his early attacks on Romanism by assail- 
ing Protestantism with great vigor. In 
one of his essays on ‘‘The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England,” he made 
some statements about Dr. Achilli, an 
Italian priest, who had turned Protestant. 
A libel suit followed, which resulted in 
a verdict against Newman for damages, 
with costs amounting to $46,000. Con- 
tributions to meet this judgment came to 
Newman from all over the world, until 
the amount reached $64,000. After set- 
tling the suit, the balance of the fund 
was divided between two Roman Catho- 
lic institutions. 

In 1854 the Pope appointed him rector 
of the Catholic University of Dublin. 
While there he wrote one of the most 
important works of his life. Canon 
Kingsley published an essay in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, in which he accused 
Newman and the Roman Catholic priests 
generally of lax ideas concerning vera- 
city. A public correspondence ensued, 
which Newman brought toa close in 
his celebrated essay ‘‘ Apologia pro sua 
Vita,” published in 1864. 

Newman took part also in the discus- 
sion concerning the infallibility of the 
Pope, a doctrine to which he adhered, 
and yet which he thought it unwise on 
the part of the ultramontane party to 
urge factiously. 

He occupied two rooms in the house 
of the order at Edgebaston—one a plain 
chamber, uncarpeted. Adjoining it was 
his private library—a room lined from 
floor to ceiling with books. There he 
wrote most of his essays. The library 
of the oratory, containing 30,000 vol- 
umes, was in aroom near by, and he 
was familar apparently with its con- 

tents. It was his habit to rise at 4:30 


every morning and occupy himself with 
his devotions until 7:30. At 7 o’clock 
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he recited mass in a small apartment 
partitioned off from his library. At8 
o'clock he went to breakfast in the 
spacious refectory, where he received his 
correspondence. After breakfast he per- 
formed personally the housework of his 
apartment, even to making up his bed, 
according to the rules of the order, and 
then sat down to answer letters. This 
usually took him until luncheon at 1 P. 
M., though sometimes he worked upon 
his writings for publication. 

After luncheon he was in the habit of 
taking out-of-door recreation, and if the 
students were engaged in football or 
cricket he was pretty certain to be found 
watching them, for he kept a lively in- 
terest in physical sports to the last. 
After that he worked on his manuscripts 
until dinner at 5:30. Following the 
dinner there was always a discussion of 


theological problems and a considera- 
tion of any questions relating to the 
order. After this Newman spent his 
time until 9 o’clock in private devotion, 
when he retired for the night. 

Newman was made a Cardinal on May 

12, 1879. His elevation made no differ- 
ence in his demeanor. In public, as in 
recognition of the forms of the Church, 
he was a Cardinal bedecked in splendid 
robes, all of which were presented to 
him by wealthy admirers ; but in private 
he wore the simplest insignia of his of- 
fice, and had the faculty of making 
the humblest caller feel perfectly at 
ease. 
Of late years he hardly ever appeared 
in public but lived the life of a recluse, 
breaking his silence only at rare inter 
vals by essays written forthe magazines 
and newspapers. EDITOR. 





STUDIES 


FROM LAVATER. 


THE HAND. 


HERE are as many varieties of 
hands as of faces, and each hand 

is a wonder in itself, and what wonders 
it may perform! What is the brain with- 
out this swift and ever-willing messen- 
ger and helper, or the heart without this 
sympathizing servant and friend. The 
hand throbs with the heart’s joy and 
trembles at its grief. It is not only ser- 
vant, but sentinel. One touch of the 
finger will convey to the brain at the 
same instant three distinct impressions, 
will tell us that something is too wet, 
too hard, or too hot for our grasping. 
These three impressions have different 
paths to the brain, but one touch leads 
them all. Dr. Buchanan tells us that 
he has known many cases of persons 
where drugs, merely held in the hand, 
would produce the same symptoms (only 
in a milder form) as if taken internally. 
He has often found persons sufficiently 
sensitive to read the character of another 
person or persons from an object they 
have handled, especially from a letter 
which they have written. Bayard Tay- 


lor speaks of an artist he knew who, 
with bandaged eyes, would describe the 
character of the writer of a letter in a 
blank envelope placed between his two 


hands. In one case, one of his own let- 
ters was thus given him, and the result 
was such an astonishing revelation of 
himself, his own faults and weaknesses 
that the experimenter hastily removed 
the letter, feeling that he had committed 
a wrong. Not only are ‘‘the lower 
animal, but the finer psychic forces are 
put more or less into action by manipu- 
lation from some warm, magnetic 
hand.” Those who have seen a “ light- 
ning calculator,” in the process of ad- 
dition, sweep immense columns of 
figures on a black-board from top to bot- 
tom almost as swiftly as the shooting of 
a meteor, and give a correct answer 
before any ordinary eye can even see 
the figures to read them, can form some 
idea of the quickness with which the 
hand registers the amazing velocity of 
mental action. The feet, like faithful 
servants, may bear us to the post of duty 
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or labor, but the hand i is the brain’s 
prime minister, secretary, treasurer, 
executor. It begins life’s first work, 
and its trembling, tender clasp is the 
soul’s last farewell to earth. Says Lava- 
ter : ‘‘ No change takes place in the soul 
without a corresponding movement of 
body; no passion arises without the 
instant appearance of some bodily mo- 
tion, and the hand often moves first ; 
it pleads, urges, soothes, reproves, re- 
monstrates, represses, commands, con- 
soles, caresses.” Professor Dondess, of 
Utrecht, who has made some experi- 
ments with two very delicate instru- 
ments, in regard to the rapidity of 
thought, says: ‘It takes the brain 
67-1000 of a second to elaborate a single 
idea, and that for an eye to receive an 
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impression requires 79-1000 of a second, 
and for the ear to appreciate a sound, 
149-1000 of a second is all that is neces- 
sary, showing that the eye acts with 
nearly double the rapidity of the ear. 
We all know how very quickly the 
hand acts from the impressions of sight 
and hearing. _ How it beats time with 
all music, claps with pleasure at the 
sight of some imposing sce e, or some 
friendly coming, or waves its adieu at 
the moment of parting. How, in some 
effort of memory, some concentration 
of thought, the hand is pressed to the 
side of the face ; I think, in most cases, 
of some attempted recollection or a con- 
centration of thought, the left hand will 
press the left side of the face or the fore- 
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head.” ‘eae not ¢ this make it probable 
that,in-‘‘ most normal cases, if not all, 
one side of the brain (the left side in 
right-handed persons) chiefly controls 
language, gesture, and thought, while 
the other side controls chiefly the emo- 
tion and the nutritive requirements of 
the body ?”? Each person has his own 
peculiar moyements of the hand in con- 
versation. If we watch our friends, we 
will find certain movements of the hands 
will accompany certain intentions and 
plans. Sometimes we see two strangers 
talking in a car, although we can not 
hear the words we can see in the move- 
ments of the eloquent hands pleasure, 
surprise, impatience. First, with their 
hands they talk of some great bargain 
or heavy loss, and then, perhaps, of a 


re 


MOTIVE TE {PE tAMENT. 


NERVOUS HAND. 


good dinner. The head and hands 
everywhere are helping each other, and 
with certain heads and faces certain 
kinds of hands will always be found. 

In almost every country the hands 
are used to express affection and saluta- 
tion. There is none more graceful than 
the custom prevailing in Syria. ‘‘The 
hand is raised with a quick, gentle mo- 
tion to the heart, to the lips, and to the 
forehead, to intimate that the person 
saluting you is willing to serve you, to 
think for you, to speak for you, and to 
act for you. In New Quinea they 
place upon their hands the leaves of 
trees as symbols of peace and friend- 
ship.” We have all seen angry hands, 
indignant hands, fidgetty hands, nerv- 
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ous hands. Hands are playful, firm, 
weak, strong, steady, stiff, shaky, frag- 
ile and delicate, tough and tender. There 
are whirling, fumbling, stealthy, liberal, 
stingy, beautiful, horny, awkward and 
graceful hands. The hand indicates the 
natural ability and disposition. 
Physiognomists give us three grand 
classes including all these varieties of 
hands. The long, bony hand, the short, 
fleshy hand, and the small, slender 
hand : the long hand is connected with 
the predominant osseous and muscular 
system, the motive temperament and the 
tall body. Julius. Cesar, 
Cromwell, Lord Brougham, 
Andrew Jackson and Patrick 
Henry had hands of this form. 
The hands of Cesar were re- 
markable. Lavater gives sev- 
eral portraits of Cesar, and 
says, the nose, cons:dered sep- 
arately, announces more cour- 
age, resolution and native 
dignity than 10,000 other 
faces. With the Ceasar nose 
and forehead you find this 
long hand. The long, bony 
hand not only shows courage 
and dignity, butis often, when 
well supplied with muscles, a 
clue to a mechanical and in- 
ventive mind. It shows an 
active, strong, firm, reliable 
character, loyal in love and 
friendship. In art, music, and 
sculpture it indicates more 
originality and boldness than beauty of 
finish.” It isthe hand of ‘action and of 
power.” The short, thick hand, with 
‘round, soft palm and plump, tapering 
fingers, shows versatility and vivacity,” 
reveals, sometimes, artistic and literary 
abilities, with love of ease, pleasure and 
social peculiarities. Irving and Brown- 
ing furnish examples of this kind of hand. 
The small, slender hand indicates the 
predominant nervous system and men- 
tal temperament and is often found 
with a conical or pyriform face, expres- 
sive features, slight and graceful form. 


THE BLOT. 


Dr. Holmes has a band of this sort. 
This is the ‘‘ literary, the poetic and ar- 
tistic hand,” courteous to all, friendly to 
a few, and devotedly attached to one. 
There is a great deal of eloquence and 
emphasis at times in the forefinger. 
‘*Remember what I tell you, May,” 
says my friend, as she raises her hand 
and elevates the forefinger, impressively 
stroking it; ‘‘now don’t go off the block,” 
and little May as emphatically shakes 
hers as she elevates her hand and gives 
the same command to her flaxen-haired 
dolly. ‘‘Do you understand ?” says the 





EMBARRASSMENT AND DISGUST. 


father, stroking his hand emphatically 
and bringing it down quickly, perhaps, 
on the child’s shoulder, and of course 
dolly has to understand too. When he 
says, ‘‘I want you to understand I mean 
what I say,” then comes a very quick, 
violent shake of the hand. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, my dear,” says the mother, and she 
gives a very gentle, affectionate wave of 
the hand, ‘‘be sure and come in before 
dark,” and bending over she gives the 
child a light, caressive touch with the 
hand on the shoulder. In great sorrow, 
though a word may not be spoken, how 
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much sympathy the hand can show ! 
When depressed or discouraged, a kind, 
cordial, warm-hearted hand-shake will 
sometimes cheer and help one all day. 
Lavater says the shake hands of greet- 
ing is a truer test of friendship and real 
character than the parting shake hands. 

A cold, formal hand-shake is only an 
affectation of cordiality. ‘‘All affecta- 
tion,” says Lavater, ‘‘is vain and ridicu- 
lous ; it is the attempt of poverty to ap- 
pear rich.” The giving one finger in 
shaking hands is a great rudeness. A 
**quick shake and sudden letting go the 
hand indicates a high temper anda cold 
heart.” Some hand clasps are chilling, 
repelling. When the tips of the fingers 
only are given it shows cold indiffer- 
ence. When one gives you a warm, 
cordial, hearty grasp, looks you straight 
in the face with a pleasant, open, smile, 


and shakes your hand up and down, 
withdrawing his after a gentie, earnest 
pressure, you will find such a man an 


honest, earnest, true friend.” But if 
one gives you the ‘‘ wagging, horizon- 
tal shake, and drops your hand as if it 
were slippery,” he is probably selfish, 
and mercenary, and will make some- 
thing out of you if he can. A cool, 
formal shake hands shows a cool, formal 
character. 

Some hand-shakes thrill us, cheer us, 
animate us. A hearty hand-shake costs 
nothing. Give it to one poorer, sadder, 
less fortunate than yourself, you may 
lighten a burden and inspire hope. 
There is one clergyman, beloved and 
honored wherever he goes, whose 
hearty How ARE you, and firm, whole- 
souled, friendly hand-shake, is a ‘‘ God 
bless you !” in itself. I always, like to 
meet him. The thousands who have 
taken his hand on both sides the sea will 
never forget it. 

Another friend’s exhilarating How do 
you do? and earnest hand-shakeis worth 
walking a mile to gain. There is a great 
deal of soul in a hand shake. More 
than all his gifts this cordial grasp of 
the hand won for Bayard Taylor 


myriads of friends. There are good 
men, and well-educated men that are 
never popular for want of this cordiality 
of manner. 

More tenderly than many of his more 
illustrious deeds, with eloquent words, 
do we remember the simple story of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s walking out that 
last night from his church with his arm 
around the stranger boy’s shoulder, and 
Longfellow’s writing his name in the 
little boy’s book— whose father worked 
in the college—writing his name and 
then drawing the lad toward him, affec- 
tionately patting his head and kissing 
his cheek in sign of adieu, is one of the 
most pleasant memories of the past. If 
the boy is living now, the memory of 
that hand upon his head will never be 
forgotten. There is one, now departed, 
who, to my childish eye, was the noblest, 


greatest of-all men; whose hand was 


once so kindly laid upon my head, with 
some cheering words of commendation. 
Through all the years he has been gone 
the memory of the pressure of his hand 
and his kindly words has given me in- 
tense pleasure every time it comes to 
me. I, a child, was so grateful for it, 
so proud of it. It is now like a star in 
my memory that never sets. 

I wonder not that in the twilight years 
for so many centuries the Supreme 
Eternal One was represented by a hand 
extended from the clouds, a halo en- 
circling the fingers raised in blessing. 
The hand everywhere is the world’s 
symbol of protection and benediction. 
It is the heart’s high priest. It lifts the 
curtain of sorrow, rings the bells of joy, 
lights the fire of comfort, and waves the 
censer of gratitude. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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IF thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to- 
morrow comes ? 
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A BIT OF CONVERSATION. 
‘*LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE BIG EARS.”’ 


WASN'T a little pitcher, but T had 
big ears and they were always hear- 
ing something. One evening they were 
listening to pleasing music and to some 
conversation agreeable to hear. If I 
were a phonograph I would delight you 
with repeating the music I heard, but I 
cannot do that. But to tell some of the 
conversation may be just as good as the 
musical sounds. 

An eminent musician was playing on 
a sweet-toned piano in such a masterly 
manner that when his voice united in 
song with the notes of the instrument, 
the people assembled in the parlor arose 
to their feet and gathered closer about 
him. The player’s body swayed with 
the sounds he made; the spirit of music 
seemed to have entered the man, using 
his voice and playing in his fingers. A 
little tot of a girl, who stood near, looked 
up at him in a wondering way and said, 
‘*Oo plays all over, doesn’t 00 ?” 

In the background of the room stood 
a girlish-looking seamstress ; she spoke 
to a white-haired woman near by. ‘‘I 
would rather sing and play like that 
than have fifty thousand dollars. or even 
a million.” Then with a grim little 
smile she added, ‘‘and you know I 
haven't a dollar in the world except as I 
earn it. But such a world of joy there 
is in fine music.” 

The old lady smiled in reply, ‘‘ Your 
sensitive nature is overwrought to-night, 
my little music lover. But do you sing 
or play none at all?” 

‘*None at all,” was the answer with a 
pathetic shake of the head. ‘‘I suppose 
1 am lacking in the musical faculty, or 
my voice would have gone out in full 
utterance of song naturally like a bird. 
But it seems to me that I have always 
been more like a caged bird, so sad and 
broken that any small element of song 
was kept crushed down within me. Per- 
haps I might have learned to sing and 
play a few simple airs; but now—a bird 


with clipped wings need not try to fly.” 

‘“‘And is there nothing else in the 
world you would desire so much as 
music or a million of money ?” inquired 
the old lady. 

**Yes, oh, yes; there is much that is 
far more desirable than either; some 
things within one’s individual self. I 
would rather have nobility of character; 
or kindliness of disposition; a soul that 
is true, without taint of falsity is better 
than outward possession of gold. To be 
able to keep one’s heart in an atmos- 
phere of sunshiny happiness with feel- 
ings of charity and good toward all, is 
of highest value.” 

‘*You dear girl!” exclaimed the white- 
haired woman. ‘‘You know the secret 
of all that is of real worth in life, and if 
you are courageous and strong enough 
in spirit to live as you know how, a 
treasure more than music, and a richer 
gift than money, is yours. A cheerful, 
sunny disposition is of untold wealth to 
any one, and a cultivated, sweet-toned, 
gentle voice, that speaks the kindliness 
of the heart, may be continually uttering 
words that refresh the hearts about us 
with bright sprays of gladness; words 
are such beautiful little trifles that may 
be made sparkling joys, chinking in and 
gleaming all along the golden sum of 
life.” 

The girl looked up with a happy smile. 
‘*T would like to tell you a little secret,” 
she said; ‘‘my heart’s biggest, greatest 
wish. If some wonderful fairy or gen 
would come to grant me whatever I most 
wanted, I would ask for the power of 
making others happy and to do some 
good to every person I met, and—and to 
make people love me.” 

A queer expression was on the old 
lady’s face, a sparkle of tears it might 
have been in her eyes, but she only put 
her arm around the girl, and lightly 
kissed her forehead. 

I saw that the white-haired old lady 
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had fallen in love with the little seam- 
stress The musician had ceased playing, 
and the crowd had broken up into little 
companies here and there, and were 


engaged in lively conversation; but I 
had been eavesdropper in only one corner 
of the room. 

LISSA B. 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


RS. SANGSTER was born in 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. During 
her childhood her parents moved to Pat 
erson, N. J. In that city and Brooklyn, 
where her family afterward removed, 
Mrs. Sangster spent her girlhood and 
attended school, receiving a substantial 
education. 

Her early life seems to have been 
comparatively uneventful. One of her 
schoolmates says: ‘‘ All that I can re- 
member of Maggie Munson is that she 
was an unusually quiet, studious girl.” 
While still a child she began writing, 
and many of her- youthful productions 
appeared in print. 

She did not, however, enter upon a 


distinctively literary career until many 


years later. Her first work then was 
done for the Christian Intelligencer, of 
which the late Rev. Dr. E. S. Porter was 
at that time editor. He was also Mrs. 
Sangster’s pastor, and strongly encour- 
aged her literary efforts. Another warm 
friend in those days of struggle that 
come to many new writers was George 
Cary Eggleston. 

Mrs. Sangster’s poems, stories and 
essays, however, soon gained popular 
favor, which always means favor event- 
ually with editors. She has ever been a 
hard worker, and the honors and re- 
wards that have come to her must be 
considered the result of her patient and 
persevering labor, as well as of her fine 
abilities. She has, indeed, justly earned 
the rank she now occupies as a leading 
woman-editor of our country. 

Special mention of Mrs. Sangster’s 
literary work seems scarcely necessary, 
so long and favorably has it been known 
to the public. She is a very prolific 
writer, with a style characterized by 
grace and simplicity. While she has 


written much prose that has been help- 
ful to thousands in her day and genera- 
tion, we venture to predict that her 
poetry will prove the basis of her most 
enduring fame. 

As an editor, she has for many years 
been greatly in demand. In this capac- 
ity she has been known through Hearth 
and Home, -The Christian at Work, 
The Christian Intelligencer, Harper's 
Young People, and Harper's Bazar. 
Mrs. Sangster’s personal appearance is 
prepossessing. She has gray hair, soft 
brown eyes, a fair complexion, and feat- 
ures irregular but pleasing; she is tall 
and well proportioned, her fine physique 
and fresh color giving the impression of 
superb health, which she does, indeed, 
as arule, enjoy. Her possession of this 
boon she attributes to the constant main- 
tenance of regular habits of living, par- 
ticularly to her custom of retiring very 
early. ‘‘I can work hard all day,” she 
says, ‘‘but my strength seems to leave 
me all at once, early in the evening.” 

She also takes abundant exercise in 
the open air, to which, with an ample 
amount of sleep, she undoubtedly owes 
the remarkable preservation in texture 
and coloring of her skin. This and an 
expression of singular purity and sweet- 
ness seem, despite her silvery hair, to 
invest Mrs. Sangster with much of the 
charm and freshness of early youth. 
Her face always recalls to mind that de- 
lightful period as certain Autumn days 
fill us with thoughts of new verdure, 
bird-songs, and apple-blooms ; while in 
both face and day there is the added 
beauty of a peace and calm that youth 
and Spring have not. 

In her speech and action Mrs. Sang- 
ster also combines the same characteris- 
tics to a marked degree. Her manner 
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and bearing are easy and as unaffected 
as those of a child, and she frequently 
expresses herself with a winsome, child- 
like naivete, while at the same time a 
gentle dignity pervades all that she says 
and does. Her intercourse with every 
one is distinguished by a true Christian 
courtesy, while to those she particularly 
cares for her demeanor is tender and 
caressing. Her atmosphere is resiful 
and genial. As one of her friends once 


sound and wholesome. In her is found 
that happy combination of the ideal and 
the practical which furnishes society with 
its most useful members. It is this com- 
bination that enables her to write poetry 
that appeals so strongly to the hearts of 
the people, and prose that appeals with 
equal power to their common sense; 
that makes her at once the true poet and 
efficient editor. As one of the composi- 
tors at Harper’s aptly put it, ‘‘ Mrs. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


remarked, ‘‘she always seems to bring 
sunshine with her.” Yet Mrs. Sangster’s 
is by no means a nature devoid of firm- 
ness, strength and fire. These qualities, 
however, are admirably balanced and 
tempered by her benevolence, broad 
charity, and sweetness of disposition. 
One can not be much with Mrs. Sang- 
ster and not feel her absolute purity of 
motive and purpose. Indeed, her entire 
personality impresses one as peculiarly 


Sangster is the best all-around woman I 
ever knew.” 

Her knowledge of human nature and 
its needs and her quick, strong sympa- 
thies, constitute her the trusted confi- 
dante, adviser and helper of a large 
circle, composed of strangers as well as 


relatives and friends. She is deeply 
religious, but with no ascetic piety, how- 
ever; it is the warm, sunny religion of 
love that brightens her own life and the 
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lives of all with whom she comes in 
contact. She has been for many years 
very active in church and Sunday- 
school work, and was for a long time 
corresponding secretary of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions and editor of 
the Manual of Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America, to which 
denomination she belongs. 5 

Mrs. Sangster’s great tact enables her 
to be sincere with every one and yet give 
no offense. It also makes her an admir- 
able hostess, as all who have enjoyed 
her graceful hospitality will unhesitat- 
ingly admit. Her evenings at home are 
among the pieasantest memories of those 
who have enjoyed them, I am sure. On 


these occasions Mrs Sangster devotes . 


herself so impartially to each guest that 
no one can ever complain of having 
been slighted by her. Then, too, she 
has the happy faculty of bringing to- 
gether those having tastes and sympa- 
thies in common, so that when she leaves 
one guest to attend to another, she al- 
ways, as it were, provides an agreeable 
substitute to fill her place. 

Her home, like her personal attire, 
indicates the simplicity of her tastes. 
It is characterized by an air of comfort, 
culture and refinement. Mrs. Sangster 
is very fond of pictures and music. 
Various compositions of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn are great fa- 
vorites with her, although she is partial 
to any music of a soft, rippling, soothing 
order. ’ 

When the writer first knew Mrs. 
Sangster, she was at the head of a large 
household, consisting of her mother, a 
widowed sister, two children of the lat- 
ter, an uncle, her son, and a step-daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Sangster was her mother’s right 
hand and housekeeper, and between the 
two subsisted the tenderest affection. 
Within a few years, however, death and 
marriage have diminished the family 
until only the niece and nephew are 
now left to Mrs. Sangster. Since the 
death of her sister she has been to these 
young people a mother in the fullest 
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sense of the word, and they have been 
to her as son and daughter, replacing 
the children who have left her to estab- 
lish homes of their own. She has sev- 
eral grandchildren, who, like all grand- 
children, are, of course, the delight of 
their grandma’s heart. 

Perhaps a few of her poems will form 
an appropriate ending to this sketch, 
illustrating as they do much that has 
been written of her. 


THE SIN OF OMISSION. 
IT isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way; 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chan¢es to be angels 
Which even mortals find— 
‘They come in night and silence, 
Each chill, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 

And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 


OUT OF SIGHT. 
WHEN the hillsides are flushed with the pink 
of the laurel, 
And green are the meadows where lambs 
are at play, 
"Mid snow-drifts of clover, and blush-blooms 
of sorrel, 
There’s beauty broadcast on the fair sum- 
mer day. 
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In the distance the mountains are purple and 
hoary ; 
And nearer the valleys are sweet in the sun, 
Each turns a, new leaf in the brilliant old 
story, 
Which ever is telling, and never is done. 
But alway, my heart in the midst of the splen- 
dor, 
Goes roving afar from the beauty I see, 
And thought, with affection ineffably tender, 
Flits swifter than pinion of bird or of bee, 
To pause in the clefts never trodden by mor- 
tal, 
To climb to the heights where the morning 
is born, 

To rest, like a pilgrim at ease, in the portal 
Ajar for the lark soaring up from the corn. 
There, swinging their censers, and lighting 

the altars 
In gloom or in grandeur, built only for God, 
Where winds are the minstrels, and mountains 
the psalters, 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which sprinkle 
the sod. 
There, facing the sky when the tempest is 
over, 
And strong with resistance to whirl and to 
shock, 
The pine to the sun lifts the look of a lover, 
With head heaven-tossing, and roots in the 
rock. 
Brave beauty, alone for the Lord and his 
angels ;— 
How quiet and soothing the lesson it brings! 


A heart-chord struck out from the best of 
evangels, 
A strain for the soul which in solitude sings. 
Nochild of the Father should ever be dreary. 
Nor slip from the blessing, the gladness, the 
light, 
For God and the angels will never grow weary 
Of guarding and keeping what blooms out 
of sight. MARIE MERRICK. 


WHERE HAST THOU GLEANED? 


O, WEARY worker in life’s harvest field, 
Where hast thou gleaned to-day? 
Mid golden heads of ripened grain, 
Where sweet and clear the soft refrain 
From labor’s song of calm content, 
With note of thrush and goldfinch blent, 
There hast thou gleaned to-day ? 


Ah, no; quite lone the harvest field 
Where I have gleaned to-day. 
No golden grain repaid my care, 
But thorns and cruel briers were there. 
No happy song-bird cheered my way, 
But pain and bitter grief held sway 
Where I have gleaned to-day. 
O, patient worker in life’s harvest field, 
Thou hast done well to-day! 
Though tired of limb and weak of heart, 
Most nobly thou hast done thy part, 
And doubtless He who gives the yield, 
Will bless thy labor in the field 
Where thou hast gleaned to-day. 





SUSIE E. KENNEDY. 





SKETCHES 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


GEORGE COMBE.—5. 


In the following August (1839) Mr. 
Combe learned that Dr. Sewall had re- 
printed his two lectures entitled ‘‘ Errors 
of Phrenology Exposed,” and included 
testimonials from several noted men, 
who did not understand Phrenology, 
among whom were John Quincy Adams 
and Daniel Webster; but their testi- 
monials were rather compliments to 
Dr. Sewall than effective condemna- 
tion of Phrenology. Mr. Webster said, 
‘*If your premises be well founded, the 
argument is conclusive.” 

Mr. Combe took a rather comic view 
of the matter, and published in the New 
York Evening Post, Sept. 6, 1839, a 


letter—supposed to be addressed to Dr. 
Sewall, but which was received too late 
for insertion in his work—by Whang Ho- 
Ching, Emperor of China, in whichthe 
assertions of the writers of the testimo- 
nials that they did not understand the 
subject, but were quite satisfied that the 
refutation of it submitted to them was 
successful, were exaggerated and bur- 
lesqued. 

The letter was extensively published 
in the newspapers and in the Ameri- 
can Phrenological Journal, but is 
now out of print. Below is a copy 
made from Combe’s ‘‘Tour in the 
United States,” published in 1841. 
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““LETTER OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO DR. 
THOMAS SEWALL, ON THE MERITS OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 

‘*Since the second edition of Dr. Sewall’s 
work, ‘ Errors of Phrenology Exposed,’ was 
published, the following letter has been re- 
ceived. It came too late to be printed along 
with the letters from Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, Dr. Reuel Keith, and other distin- 
guished men, prefixed to the volume itself. 
The Evening Post is, therefore, requested to 
give it a place in its columns. It is proper 
to observe that in the Chinese language the 
word ‘ Barbarian,’ which occurs frequently 
in the letter, has a signification very much 
resembling the word ‘ foreigner’ in English. 
All who are not subjects of the Celestial 
Empire are ‘Barbarians’ in the court 
language of China; and the term is not in- 
tended to be offensively applied. 

‘*We, Whang-Ho-Ching, Brother to the 
Suan and Moon, Cousin to the Stars, Grand- 
father to the Comets and Meteors, Supreme 
Ruler of the Celestial Empire, and only 
Fountain of Universal Truth—To the learned 
Barburian Thomas Sewall, M. D., Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, in the 
United States of America, greeting : 

‘* Thou hast done well, O learned Barba- 
rian, to lay at our feet thy production en- 
titled ‘An Examination of Phrenology; in 
two Lectures,’ for we are the fountain of all 
science. Thou askest our judgment on thy 
grand proposition—‘the brain is a unit.’ 
We condescend to inform thee that we have 
never inquired into the dark mysteries of 
the human skull, but in virtue of our high 
relationship to the Sun and Moon, it belongs 
to us to know all things without study; and 
also, in matters recondite and strange, to 
judge infallible judgment even without 
knowledge. Learn, then, that in the Celes- 
tial Empire, men distinguished for their 
stupendous wisdom have no brains at all. 
It is only in the desolate outskirts of the 
universe, in regions far removed from the 
dazzling glories of the Celestial Kingdom, 
that brains are known to exist, and there 
they darken the sublime and immaterial 
spirit. We, and our treasurers and sub- 
treasurers; our postmasters and collectors ; 
our mandarins and judges, district and 
supreme, men of surpassing wisdom, our 


wives and concubines, and the ten thousand 
millions of subjects who live on the breath 
of our celestial nostrils, are all brainless. 
Hence the greatness and glory of the Celes- 
tial Empire. Know, then, that the great 
sun of science, Confucius, before whom all 
barbarian sages are ignorant as unborn babes, 
hath written, ‘A hen’s head to a wise man, 
a big head to a fool. Small heads shall be 
exalted, because they are light; large heads 
shall be abased, because they are heavy and 
full of brains.’ In the Empire which encir- 
cles the universe, and is endless as time, we 
cut off all heads that are large, because they 
are troublesome. Hence our everlasting 
peace. 

‘But, O most learned Barbarian, we 
chide the presumption of thy friends. Know 
that it belongs to us alone, in virtue of our 


’ high prerogative, to judge infallible judg- 


ment without knowledge. To Barbarians 
this is not vouchsafed; yet a certain Barba- 
rian, who in thy pages indicates his exist- 
ence by the hieroglyphic. marks ‘J. Q. 
Adams’ speaketh as one possessing wisdom, 
concerning the uses of the brain; neverthe- 
less this Barbarian saith, ‘I have never been 
able to prevail on myself to think of it asa 
serious speculation!’ We, the great Whang- 
Ho-Ching, rebuke the barbarian Adams. It 
belongs to us ALONE to judge infallible judg- 
ment without knowledge. 

“We rebuke, also, the Barbarian whose 
marks are ‘John McLean,’ who useth these 
words: ‘I am, in a great measure, unac- 
quainted with the anatomy of the parts 
involved in the question; but I have always 
supposed that there was a tenancy in com- 
mon in the brain.’ Make known to this 
Barbarian that he insults our Celestial Maj- 
esty by his presumption, and surely, in his 
brain wisdom has notenancy. It belongeth 
to the brother of the sun and moon alone to 
judge righteous judgment without knowl- 
edge. Thou stylest this Barbarian ‘Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.’ 
Truly hath heaven-eyed Confucius written, 
‘ Darkness envelopeth the Barbarian.’ How, 
otherwise, could a Barbarian judge pretend 
to judge without knowledge. 

‘*We rebuke also those who are known 
among Barbarians by the hieroglyphic 
marks ‘John Sargeant,’ ‘H. L. Pinckney,’ 
‘§$. Chapin,’ ‘ Justin Edwards,’ and ‘ Reuel 
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Keith.’ Touching the brain they have 
all usurped the Celestial prerogative, 
which belongs to us alone—they have pre- 
tended to judge without knowledge. Verily 
Barbarian brains obscure wisdom and en- 
gender presumption. 

‘*We commend the Barbarian whose 
marks are ‘ Daniel Webster.’ He judgeth 
cautious judgment as behooveth all Barba- 
rians. He saith, ‘ Of the value of the physi- 
cal and anatomical facts which you state, I 
am no competent judge; but if your pre- 
mises be well founded, the argument is con- 
clusive.’ Our great interpreter of the Bar- 
barian tongue, Hungi-Fuski-Chang, read to 
us lately, forth of a Barbarian book, these 
words—‘A second Daniel come to judgment.’ 
We condescend to greet this ‘Second Daniel.’ 
His wisdom is worthy of a mandarin of the 
Celestial Empire. ‘If the brain be good for 
nothing, then good for nothing is the brain.’ 
Has not this Barbarian read the pages of the 
sublime Confucius? Only from the deep 
fountains of his inspired volumes could such 
discreet wisdom penetrate the mind of a 
Barbarian obscured by a brain. 

‘‘We instruct our interpreter, Hungi- 
Fuski-Chang, to render this our epistle into 
thy Barbarian speech, lest our celestial wis- 
dom, radiating with too intense a brightness, 
should extinguish thy feeble and Barbarian 
mind, clouded by that unit styled by thee a 
brain. 

‘¢ Given at our Palace of the Moon, in the 
year of the Celestial Empire the seven hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousandth ; and of our 
reign the 399th year. 


(Signed) WHANG-HO-OHING. 
Seal of the 
FIGURE. 


A large man with a 
small head, sitting on 
a white cloud, the sun 
beneath his right arm, 
the moon beneath his 
left, a team of comets 
around his head, and 
a firmament of stars 
beneath his feet. His 
countenance is radiant 
with self-complacency, 
good-nature and fool- 
ishness. 

Celestial Empire. 

‘“‘A correct translation. 

(Signed) HUNGI-FUSKI-OHANG, 


Interpreter of.Barbarian tongues.” 


Mr. Combe lectured in several other 
cities, on education, or on some special 
department of the science, and was 
well received. At Boston and New 
York his classes presented him with 
pieces of plate, accompanying them with 
resolutions expressive of high apprecia- 
tion. At the close of lectures in other 
places, he was always complimented by 
such resolutions. His dissections of 
brains before medica] men and others in 
nearly every place where he lectured, 
gave great satisfaction. He gave two 
full courses, consisting of sixteen lect- 
ures, in Philadelphia and New York. 

From May 24 to July 18, 1839, Mr. 
and Mrs. Combe spent in visiting various 
places in the State of New York, to 
Kingston, Canada, to the White Mount- 
ains in New Hampshire, and to Port- 
land, Maine, where they rested several 
weeks before proceeding, on the 18th of 
September, on their way to Hartford, 
where a course of twelve lectures com- 
menced the 27th and closed Oct. 25. 
His second course (of twelve lectures) in 
Boston began November 1 and closed the 
27th, after which he gave a few special 
lectures in several towns near. 

On January 9, 1840, they ‘‘sleighed ” 
from Springfield, Mass., and arrived at 
Albany, N. Y., the 10th, where his course 
of twelve lectures closed Feb. 7. His 
thirteen lectures at New Haven, Conn., 
closed March 15, 1840. An interesting 
circumstance, worthy of record, occurred 
at New Haven. At the close of his 
twelfth and closing lecture of his course, 
by the request of Professor Silliman and 
others, he appointed an extra lecture, 
which formed his farewell address to the 
American people, and the proceeds of the 
lecture were used to purchase the casts 
he had used to illustrate his lectures, and 
as this was theclose of his professional 
tour, he had no further use for them, and 
they were left in New Haven for the use 
of those who desired to pursue the study 
of Phrenology. 

At the close of the first hour of his 
lecture on Education, in New Haven, 
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Mr. Combe suddenly lost memory and 


clear conception, but was able to pro * 


ceed after a pause of ten minutes. On 
the 25th they left New York to visit Ohio 
and Kentucky via the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Railway, the National Road 
to Wheeling, and down the Ohio River 
by steamboat, reaching Cincinnati April 
8. From there they visited Gen. Wm. H. 
Harrison, then Whig candidate for the 
Presidency,and of whom Mr.Combe gives 
an interesting history. April 15, they 
reached Louisville, Ky., where they vis- 
ited Dr. Charles Caldwell, our greatest 
advocate of Phrenology, with whom Mr. 
Combe had been in correspondence more 
than twenty years. They reached New 
York May 1, and on the Ist of June 
sailed on board the steamer “ British 
Queen” for London, where they arrived 
on the 17th, after a prosperous and 
agreeable voyage. He wrote: 

‘* Here ends my visit to America, which I 
look back to with great satisfaction.” 

He looked upon the American people 
with a critical eye, yet with an intense 
interest, and was pained on his return 
to Britain to observe the differences 
among them. 

When again settled in his home, Mr. 
Combe devoted his time to the revision 
and issuing of his book on ‘‘ Moral Phi- 
losophy,” and the preparation for publi- 
cation of ‘‘Combe’s Tour in the United 
States,” not neglecting many other 
duties, and on May 19, 1841, started 
on a long-anticipated visit to Germany, 
with the hope of acquiring the language 
sufficiently to revive an interest in Phre- 
nology in the land of its discovery, but 
he found it adifficult task at his age. 
With patient perseverance, however, 
he succeeded in preparing them, and 
they were given at Heidelberg, com- 
mencing May 11, 1842. He succeeded, 
though under great bodily suffering, in 
delivering the course of twenty-two lect- 
ures, closing on July 22. From Heidel- 
berg he sent his casts to Dresden, where 
they intended to spend the next summer, 
and, if able, to lecture there; but the 


effort of studying the language, of pre- 
paring lectures in that tongue, and then 
reading them to his class, and all the at- 
tending excitement and pain proved 
too great for his strength, and when 
1843 rolled round he was forced to post- 
pone, and finally to entirely abandon 
the idea. They reached Edinburgh 
Oct. 31, 1842. During the succeeding 
winter his health remained so gocd that 
he contemplated and almost determined 
to repeat his German lectures; but Dr. 
Andrew Combe and other physicians 
forbade the attempt, and he reluctantly 
submitted to their decision. In April 
he had undergone an operation by Pro- 
fessor Syme, but found difficulty in 
regulating or controlling his mental 
labor. 

During this year he gave some atten- 
tion to the investigation of Mesmeric 
Phrenology, but had no great interest 
in it as an aid to Phrenology, but said: 

‘* 1] must either reject all human testimony, 
or admit there is truth in these phe- 
nomena.” 


He attended experiments and was un- 
able to account for what he saw and 
heard, but did not become enthusiastic, 
yet he added a section on Mesmeric 
Phrenology to the fifth edition of 
‘*Combe’s System,” which was issued in 
two volumes, in April, 1843. That his 
lectures in Heidelberg had effected much 
good he was often convinced, and this 
assurance afforded him consolation, not- 
withstanding it had broken down his 
health, and was, literally, the close of 
his lecturing career, though he gave an 
occasional lecture later, and made 
speeches on reformatory subjects. Had 
it not been for the encouragemeni and 
aid of Gustave Von Struve, a young 
advocate of Manheim, who had read the 
‘System ” and ‘* Constititution of Man,” 
it is quite probable that last course of 
lectures would never have been given, 
for the effort exhausted him more than 
many courses in his own tongue. 
The Combes visited Italy, France or 
Germany every summer, and during his 
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visit in Sept., 1845, the measurements of 
his head were taken by Von Struve, and 
by Mr. Combe were considered quite 
accurate. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Henderson bequest, a motion was sec- 
onded and carried endowing a chair of 
Phrenology in the Andersonian Univer- 
sity at Glasgow with the sum of £50 
annually, and on the 24th of November 
Dr. William Weir was appointed the 
lecturer. Mr. Combe was much elated 
by that event, and regarded it a remark- 
able onein the history of the science, 
being the first admission into a char- 
tered university, and where many of its 
students were in the medical classes. 

This lectureship was fairly tried for 
two sessions, but opposition was strong 
and the number of students was so small 
that the Henderson trustees withdrew 
the bequest. 

In April, 1846, the Combes visited 
London, and enjoyed meeting many 
persons of distinction, visited Buck- 
ingham Palace, were introduced to 
Prince Albert and examined the heads 
of the Princess Royal, then about six 
years of age, Prince Albert, four and a 
half, Princess Alice and Prince Alfred. 
In later years he was called upon to 
repeat the examination, and give prac- 
tical advice regarding their training, their 
education and their instructors. 

In September, on a visit to Ireland, 
Mr. Combe met Archbishop Whately for 
the first time, though they had been cor- 
respondents for fifteen years. In Janu- 
ary, 1847, Dean Ramsay brought the 
Duchess of Buccleugh with her four sons 
to George and Andrew Combe for advice 
regarding their education and physical 
treatment. Another lady (a marchioness) 
desired to have the heads of her sons 
examined, but Combe declined to make 
any except for friends whom he knew to 
be actuated by serious motives. 

On the 25th of June Mr. and Mrs.Combe 
started for the Continent, where, on the 
17th of August, he heard of the death of 
his brother, Dr. Andrew Combe, at mid- 


night, August 9. There had ever been-a 
strong attachment between the brothers, 
and the shock was very severe. 

In July, he had journeyed to Treves 
and endeavored to learn something of the 
Spurzheim family, several members of 
whom had died, and the others had 
moved to other places and were lost 
sight of. 

They visited Paris, and in ‘Pere la 
Chaise” found the grave of Gall, situ- 
ated behind the monument of Casimir 
Perier. On a freestone pedestal stood a 
marble bust of the founder of Phre- 
nology—‘‘a speaking likeness and a 
good work of art.” 
pedestal was the single word ‘‘Gall,” 
and on the back and sides sections of a 
phrenological bust, with organs num- 
bered, and the names indicated by the 
numbers were given below. 

At Passy Combe spent a day with Dr. 
Vimont, and learned that ‘‘ the plates of 
his great work on ‘Human and Compar- 
ative Phrenology ’ cost £3,000. Vimont 
also gave lessons in Phrenology to the 
late Duke of Orleans, heir apparent to 
the throne of France, and,if he had 
lived, Dr. Vimont would have been 
appointed professor of Phrenology in the 
School of Medicine of Paris. Vimont 
presented to Combe a lock of Gall’s hair. 
At the house of Dr. Fossati a number of 
French phrenologists gathered to meet 
Combe; among them was Dr. Voisin, 
whom he visited a few days afterward at 
his school for the education of idiots at 
Bicetre.” Much more of interest to 
phrenologists occurred while he was in 
Paris, but which can not be inserted here 
for want of space. oO. F. W. 

(To be continued.) 


—_———» 0 ——__— 


Wuat's IN 4 MusTacHE.—There is a 
great deal of character in the mustache, 
says the Northwest Magazine. As the 
form of the upper lip and in the regions 
about it, has largely to deal with the 
feelings, pride, self-reliance, manliness, 
vanity and other qualities that give self- 
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control, the mustache is more particu- 
larly connected with the expressions of 
those qualities or the reverse. When 
the mustache is ragged and straggling, 
there is a lack of proper self-control. 
When it is straight and orderly, the 
reverse is the case, other things, of 
course, taken into account. If there is 
a tendency to curl at the outer ends of 
the mustache, there is a tendency to am- 


bition, vanity or display. When the 
curl turns upward there is geniality, 
combined with a love of approbation ; 
when the inclination isdown ward there is 
a moresedate turn of mind. It is worthy 
of remark that gool-natured men, in 
playing with the mustacce, give it an 
upward inclination, whereas  cross- 
grained or morose men are disposed to 
pull it obliquely downward. 





REVELATIONS OF ALCOHOLISM, CRIME, AND INSANITY. 


CONDENSED statement in the 
Medical Record has some strik- 
ing points. 

The time must soon come when the 
question of the proper method of deal- 
ing with the alcohol question will be- 
come one for statesmen, rather than, as 
now, for fanatics and politicians to con- 
sider. The facts and statistics recently 
brought out at the Congress of Alcohol- 
ism in Paris illustrate this very well. 
One of the topics for discussion was the 
relation of alcoholism to crime. Every 
one knows that excessive alcoholic in- 
dulgences leads to crime, but the attempt 
was made to show a direct relation be- 
tween the two. 

The following tables were given. In 
France the average amount of alcohol 
consumed per capita was in 

2.72 liters. 


“ 


The increase of crime was from 172,- 
000 to 195,000 ; the increase of insanity 
from 37,000 to 52,000. In Belgium the 
figures were : 

Beer. 

1851... .138 lit. 

en iee-~ _—." 8.55 ‘* 

1881....17 9.75 ** — ™ 

There was, during this period, almost 
a doubling in crime, suicide, etc. 

In Italy a similar increase of alco- 
holism, crime, and insanity was shown. 

In Norway, since 1844, the amount of 
alcohol consumed has gradually been 
reduced from ten liters per inhabitant to 


Alcohol. 
5.87 lit., 


Wine. 
2.00 lit. 


four liters (in 1876), witha Cenyengens: 
ing decrease of crime. 

The above figures are certainly very 
striking, and it is particularly instruc- 
tive to learn that the decrease of crime 
and alcoholism in Norway has been due, 
not to Prohibition, but to lessening the 
number of licenses, increasing the tax 
on spirits, and the temporary depression 
in business. 

It will not do, however, to trace all 
the increase of crime and insanity to 
alcohol. In Berne, for example, where 
there are only 4 saloons to 1,000 
inhabitants, crimes were more numer 
ous than in Zurich, where the ratio is 
12 to 1,000. Professor Vauderoy, of 
Liege, asserts that the increase of the 
tax on spirits in Belgium has had but a 
slight result ; and Dr. Icovesco, of Rou- 
mania, asserted that in a district in his 
country where a large number of saloons 
were closed alcoholism increased. 

Such exceptions must be borne in 
mind, but on the whole it seems to be 
quite certain that a high tax or license, 
and a reduction in the number of sa- 
loons and total amount of alcohol con- 
sumed, is followed by a diminution in 
crime. The statistics of some of our own 
cities carry out this view. 

Prohibition can only come in with 
the growth of an improved moral tone 
in society. Repressive measures must 
be gradual, and steady helping by their 
nature to educate the people with regard 
to the depraving influence of liquor 
habits. D. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


SHAPES OF HEADS, 
N the examination of heads, and in 
the study of character therefrom, 
something has to be considered beside 
how large the brain is as a whole, and 
how well adapted the size of the brain is 


to the size and health of the body. We 
hear men who are not acquainted 
enough with Phrenology to do it or 
themselves justice in talking about it 
say that such a man wears a hat of the 
same size as such another man wears, 
and one of them is a brilliant thinker 
and writer, and the other is a stupid 
bully ; and they therefore object to the 
truth of Phrenology because, as they 
look at it, the size of the brain does not 
seem to have any influence in determin- 
ing the amount of intellect a man has. 

If the whole brain were devoted to in- 
tellect, that argument would be worthy 
of consideration ; but as one part of the 
brain is devoted to intellect, and another 


part is devoted to force, and another to 
affection ; one part is devoted to skill, 
and another to strength, the size of the 
hat merely, or the measurement of the 
brain as a whole, does not determine 
the question of intellect. 

If the reader will study the length of 
the head from the opening of the ear 
forward, from the opening of the ear 
backward, from the opening of the ear 
upward, and then the width of the head 
from side to side—the broadness--and 
will bear in mind that the intellectual 
organs are located in the forehead—-and 
that the length of the brain forward from 
the ear has quite as much to do with 
intellect as the height of the forehead 
even more—he will get a correct idea of 
the phrenological development. 

Force, acquisitiveness and policy and 
appetite are related to the side-head, and 
those in whom these developments are 
strong have executiveness and selfish- 
ness. Those in whom the head is narrow 
and flattened at the sides are frank, often 
wanting in the craving desire for prop- 
erty, and they may have activity but 
they lack force; while those that havea 
long back-head, broad and plump and 
full, are sociable, companionable, lov- 
able and loving, and the tall head is 
expected to be firm, honest, reverent, 
sympathetical and imaginative. 

In the outlines of the heads on the next 
page the reader can see that the dotted 
out-line head would take a hat of the 
same size that the solid-line head would 
take. Where the hat comes, the size of 
brain is about the same, but the lines 
from the opening of the ear will be seen 
to be much longer to the front and top 
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head in the complete-line head than in 
the dotted-line head ; but the dotted line 
head is much the larger in the back 
portion. If the intellectual and moral 
characteristics depend upon the ampli- 
tude of the anterior and top development 
of the head, then the one is highly en- 
dowed with intellectual and moral 


power, and the other, with the dotted- 
line, is weak in these humane regions 
and strong in the animal regions. 


A LESSON IN DEVELOPMENT. 


The dotted-line head would be broader 
in the region of the ears, which would 
make but a trifle of difference in the 
size of the hat. 

We have such heads under our hands 
alternately. A man with a head like 
the dotted-line comes to us, and we are 
compelled to recognize him as a low, 
animal, coarse, unaspiring, and, in a 
certain degree, detestable character. He 
belongs to the criminal class—to those 
whose culture has not been intellectual 
and moral, but the reverse. 

Young men that from infancy are 
trained to be tricky and dishonest, who 
squabble and quarrel in the nursery and 
on the street, and form the agencies of 
midnight brawls and the inmates of 
prisons and penal institutions,—their 
training cultivates the lower faculties 
and depresses and perverts the higher 
qualities. Within three hundred yards 
where such as the dotted-line represents 
are bred and trained and contaminated, 
there may be raised a family in favor- 


able circumstances and with tendencies 
and dispositions to train their ehildren 
morally, intelleetually, decently; and 
when these boys from families brought 
under such opposite intluenees meet on 
the way to school—if one of them ever 
goes to school—the difference will be 
seen instantly in the appearanee and 
manifestation. The head that is high in 
front and at the top will sheer off, hurry 
away, and get out of reach of the one 
with the head like the dotted-line. 

The latter, as they get old enough to 
be characterized, will be called “troughs,” 
“*toughs.” They belong to the ‘‘gangs” 
in our great cities. Nine-tenths of all 
the police expenditure and criminal 
jurisprudence, the prisons and the poor- 
houses, are devoted to the watching, 
the restraint, and the punishment of these 
undeveloped, or improperly developed, 
people. 

The truth is, human beings dese»ve the 
right training and culture and treat- 
ment, A child brought into life with- 
out his consent or responsibility deserves 
to be tenderly and properly cared for, 
and led in the path of righteousness and 
truth until he is old enough to take the 
responsibility on himself. In the large 
cities perbaps four-fifths, if not nine- 
teen-twentieths, of the pauperism and 
crime, the imperfect development of the 
children, and their consequent imperfect 
character, may be traced to the sale and 
use of alcoholic liquors. 

Hundreds of good men and women 
are perverted by the use of liquors, and 
their children are neglected and become 
vagabonds. The children of such pa- 
rents, to be sure, will have better heads 
and be less bad in character than the 
children of those that have been per- 
verted for three generations before them. 
Then the low development becomes 
chronic and constant, and it would take 
some time to civilize those that have 
been a good while running down, and get 
them back to the normal standard. 

Mental culture develops brain as 
physical culture develops body; and 
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the injunction to this culture is very old. 
We read in the Bible the command to 
the Jewish people to train their children 
and teach them the laws of righteous- 
ness : 

‘*Keep thy soul diligently lest thou 
forget the things which thine eyes have 
seen, and lest they depart from thy 
heart all the days of thy life; and teach 
them to thy sons and thy sons’ sons, that 
they may learn to fear me all the days 
that they shall live upon the earth, and 
that they may teach their children :” 
and, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might; and these 
words that I command thee this day 
shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.” 

Thus, children have a right to intel- 
lectual and moral education ; they have 
a right to proper guidance and culture. 
We talk about well-trained and well- 
bred animals, and sometimes forget that 
training is equally useful to chil- 
dren. 

:0: 

WHAT IS THE GOOD OF IT? 

HAT good will it do me to have 

a phrenological.examination ?” 
is a question often asked, and it is an 
awkward one to answer, because there 
are so many conditions in human life 
that one may be greatly benefited by a 
statement of truth, and another will be 
so organized, and so selfish or careless 
as not to be benefited by the truth, 
though uttered by an oracle. I am re- 
minded that on the twenty-ninth of 
August, one year ago, a stranger came 
into the office, looking sober and care- 
.worn, and simply asked for an exami- 
nation, and at the close of it gave his 
name. He asked no question, he gave 
no statement of his history or conditions. 
The examination or any part of it was 


so 





not prompted by questions or observa- 
tions. 

He went his way, and on the twenty- 
sixth of October. fifty-eight days 
afterward, a gentleman came in and in- 
quired, ‘‘Do you know me?” I said: 
‘*T know your face. I remember having 
seen you before, but I don’t remember 
the name or the circumstances.” He 
replied, ‘‘I was here fifty-seven days 
ago, and had my head examined, and I 
have now called to thank you over and 
over,” and he made this statement : 

‘*For years I have been engaged in a 
business which taxed my thought and 
energies severely, and I had become 
overworked and run down. I had gone 
from 184 pounds to 121 pounds; I was 
troubled with dyspepsia, kidney diffi- 
culty, general weakness, and found 
myself unable to sleep. Meantime I 
had been consulting physicans and tak- 
ing their prescriptions for two and a 
half years, at an expense of $970. I 
finally called on the president of the 
company with which I was connected, 
and said, ‘I must resign the position, or 
take my chances between death and the 
insane asylum.’ He urged me to takea 
vacation and rest, I insisted on the resig- 
nation, and he accepted it, and then 
drew a check payable to my order for 
$3,000, and told me to go home and rest, 
and return when I felt able. From 
April to August I rested, but I did not 
improve. I happened to hear a friend 
remark that he had been greatly bene- 
fited by some advice he obtained in a 
phrenological examination, and I 
thought [ would call and see what 
would be said tome. I did so, and the 
result has been this. I am entirely re- 
covered from my dyspepsia and kidney 
trouble, I sleep like an infant, and eat 
heartily, but I eat the food which you 
recommended. I have tried to follow 
implicitly your advice in regard to diet, 
and habits, and regimen, and I am happy 
to say that I have gained twelve pounds 
in fifty-seven days, and feel well enough 
to go to work.” 
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About three weeks since he came into 
the office, but as I happened to be en- 
gaged in examinations, he said to the 
people in the store, ‘‘ Say to the professor 
that I am getting along nicely; I came 
in to thank him some more. Since I 
went to work, I have made twenty 
thousand dollars; I have not resumed my 
old place on a salary, and life to me 
shines brightly.” He left his respects 
and departed. 

Some people get benefit in other ways; 
one man is directed to the right business 
and turns over a new leaf, greatly to his 
advantage, and there are very few men 
who are sufficiently perfect in health, 
and in their habits and usages, or in the 
selection of their business, so that a good 
analysis of their mental and physical 
make-up would not be of some service 
tothem. When we find a man so per- 
fect that he does not need any advice, 
we tell him that the amount he has paid 
he may regard as a thank-offering for 
his good fortune in a proper organiza- 
tion, and in a wise selection of pursuit, 
and that he can afford to contribute so 
much tothe good of the cause, which 
saves so many from wrong pursuits and 
unfortunate habits. 

Some who are benefited by examina- 
tions never return to reveal the fact, or 
give thanks. In this case we have the 
consolation of feeling that that one 
hour’s work, a year ago to-day, has bene- 
fited the individual referred to as much 
as my whole year’s work has cost the 
public, and all the good which the other 
thousands have received is clear profit 
to the community. 

70: 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
, Mass., August 2d, 1890. 
Pror. Netson Sizer—Dear Sir : 
RECEIVED the phrenological charac- 
ter of myself the other day. Thanks. 
I supposed the book you gave me was all I 
was to receive. This may be useful to me 
some time in the future. I consider the 
amount I gave you for the examination well 
spent; had I only known and visited you 


when I was younger, my life might have 
been happier and more useful. It seems to 
me you must have done, and are now doing, 
a great deal of good. If only our young peo- 
ple knew more about themselves and what 
they were best adapted for, our world might 
be better. I told you I thought of attend- 
ing your phrenological school some time. I _ 
am very much interested in the study, and 
if I thought I would be successful, 1 would 
buy a set of books, and devote all the time 
I could to the study. 
Respectfully yours, 
—_——:0:—— 
, Pa., Aug. 30th, 1890. 

Fowter & Watts Co.: 

OUR letter is at hand, also the pict- 

ures and the description of charac- 

ter, and you have told me the truth. I thank 
you heartily for the advice you have given 
me. I shall try to profit by it. Have always 
thought I would like to be a doctor. 

Five years ago I was married to one of 
my choice, who was devoted to me. I was 
his idol, and we were very happy. But six 
months ago, he said ‘‘ Farewell,” and went 
on before to the land of rest, leaving me to 
follow after. My people are living, yet I 
desire to be independent of them. There- 
fore I am going to try to earn my own liv- 
ing. I shall always be glad [ sought your 
advice in regard to occupation. I should 
have gone on at dressmaking, perhaps, and 
as you said, in a few years would be con- 
sidered not stylish. 

ours, gratefully, 


——(0.o=—— 
, Wis., Aug. 2ist, 1890. 
Fowrer & Wetts Co.: 
HAVE received your description of 
character from the photographs that I 
sent you. The description, I think, is true, 
and I am very much pleased with it, but if 
I am not intruding too much on your time, 
I would ask one more question, and that is, 
‘Do you think I would become a success- 
ful minister of the Gospel, or should I give 
it up and engage in something else? 
Will you please give me a word in answer 
to that effect.* 
Thanking you for the favor you have con- 
ferred upon me. : 
I remain, ‘ 
Very truly yours, 


*With the proper culture, you would suc- 
ceed. N. 8 
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— CHILD CULTURE. 





THE CHILDREN’S BED-TIME, 


FI, Hetty Deane, spinster, were the 
mother of children, the hour of 
their bed-time should be the happiest, 
the most loving, the most religious—I 
use that word in its highest sense—of all 
the twenty-four. I should look forward 
to it as the holy time of my day, and I 
would let no demand on my attention, 
whether from the household, society, or 
the church, interfere with its sacred 
duties. To see achild going to bed un- 
happy, in tears, left, perhaps, to wail 
itself to sleep, or consigned to the un- 
sympathetic care of a paid nurse, gives 
me a heartache that will return for days 
afterward when thoughtrecalls thescene. 
rc But the happy, laughing, chattering 
group at the mother's knee, some undo- 
ing their own buttons and straps, or 
helping their brothers; some breaking 
away fora race round the nursery till 
recalled to the business of the hour ; the 
mother, guiding, assisting, answering 
questions, half joining the play, yet 
keeping order in the ranks, while the 
baby sprawls on her lap half naked, his 
dimpled legs and shoulders winning 
kisses from all—these make the sweetest 
picture the domestic, or any other circle, 
can produce, and come the nearest of 
anything in the wide world to making 
me renounce my spinsterhood at once 
and forever. Then, when all are ready for 
bed, the little prayers or hymns, the few 
serious sweet words from mother lips, 
the cradle song for baby—till, finally, 
the children glide into the beauti- 
ful sleep-land with mother’s voice, 
mother’s kiss, mother’s brooding love, 
the last thing in their waking conscious- 
ness--oh, what can ever compensate a 
woman for the loss of a home like this ? 
But ! 


At one time my room adjoined that 
occupied by a young mother and her 
son. Every night I wasthe unwilling 
witness of a littte--comedy I should like 
to call it, only for its serious aspects. 
The boy was put to bed with the sweet 
old ‘‘ Now I lay me down to-sleep,” to 
which when lisped by infant lips I in- 
voluntarily bow my head In this case, 
however, it was followed by a drama 
which caused quite opposite emotions. 
The child was perfectly healthy, andso 
was full of fun and frolic. He had no 
brothers or sisters to romp with till tired 
nature demanded the sweet restorer sleep. 
He was as ready for play at bed-time as 
he had been early inthe morning. The 
mother, instead of wooing sleep with 
song or story, gave hima burried kiss 
and hastened to the parlor to resume the 
novel she had reluctantly left to go 
through these perfunctory duties. The 
boy, left to himself with the gas burning 
brightly, would begin at once a series of 
gymnastic performances which, I own, 
I longed to be aspectator of. My ears 
told me that the pillows suffered a 
woeful drubbing, and his merry laugh- 
ter was softly echoed by the listener. 
After a while the tumult would cease, 
then there was a patter of feet past my 
door and down the stairs. Soon a sharp 
command from the parlor would send 
him flying and panting up the stairs in 
high glee. When this had been re- 
peated three or four or half a dozen 
times, as the interest of the novel was 
greater or less, the mother would spring 
upon thelittle rebel at the stair foot, drag 
him up by the arm, dash into the bed- 
room, threw him on the bed and chas- 
tise him roundly with the back of the 
hair brush. 
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Then there was weeping and wailing 
in one room and the gnashing of an old 
maid’s teeth in impotent rage in another 
room. The gas was then turned off, as 
it ought to have been in the first place, 
the child was left to sob himself to sleep, 


while the mother’s tears were saved for 
woes of her lovelorn heroine. 

The mother is to be pitied who neg- 
lects or is indifferent to the hallowed 
influences of the children’s bed-time. 

SARAH E. BURTON. 





CHARLES LORING BRACE. 
FOUNDER OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


NE of New York's best-known citi- 
zens, aman who has for over thirty 
years illustrated in a most practical way 
one of the most useful departments of 
philanthropy, has just died, in the midst, 
or rather at the height, of his work. We 
may say it with little probability of ob- 
jection, that the death of no other man 
in the United States at the present time 
would awaken tender and grateful re- 
grets in a larger personal ‘‘constitu- 
ency ” than the sudden passing away of 
Mr. Charles L. Brace has awakened. 
He, indeed, had won the high title ‘‘the 
children’s friend,” as no other man we 
can recall has won it. 

Mr. Brace was born in Connecticut in 
1826, studied at Yale, later at Union 
Theological Seminary, and in 1850 made 
a pedestrian tour in Europe, spending 
the winter of 1850-51 in Berlin in study. 
Later, while traveling in Hungary, he 
was arrested as a “‘ political agent,” and 
imprisoned fora month. The son of a 
teacher, he was naturally interested in 
educational matters, and studied school 
and prison management in Switzerland 
and Italy. 

Returning to the United States in 
1853, he very soon set about the organ- 
izing of what became so well known as 
the Children’s Aid Society. As the 
secretary of this enterprise, he was the 
manager of its important work, and 
continued to be its recognized execu- 
tive officer until his sudden death at 
Camfer, Switzerland, whither he had 
gone for change and rest. 

Shortly after the foundation of this 
society the necessity of a newsboys’ 
lodging-house became apparent, and Mr. 


Brace was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the present New York institu- 
tion—the only one of its kind in the 
world. 

In 1856 Mr. Brace went abroad again, 
as a delegate to the International Con- 
vention for Children’s Charities in Lon- 
don ; and in 1872 he was a delegate to 
the International Prison Congress in 
London. That same year he revisited 
Hungary, and was received there in a 
very different manner from that which 
characterized his first visit ; indeed, with 
distinction. He went abroad, also, in 
1865 to carry on a special sanitary in- 
vestigation into the cities of Great Brit- 
ain. 

New York City and other cities and 
towns of the country have felt the ef- 
fects of his beneficent activity. The 
Childrens’ Aid Society has helped thou- 
sands of destitute and friendless boys 
and girls to a better life. Since its or- 
ganization the society has placed in 
good homes no fewer than 70,000 chil- 
dren. In the lodging-houses, more or 
less closely associated with the society, : 
more than 200,000 boys and girls have 
found shelter. 

About seventeen years ago Mr. Brace 
started, under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the ‘‘ Fresh Air” 
movement for small children, which has 
since become a feature in the summer 
life of New York and other cities. 

At first only excursions were planned, 
but very soon a permanent summer 
home for children was established, of 
which the present ‘‘ home” at Bath 
Beach, and another down on the Jersey 
coast, are the outcome. 
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‘*The vital principle of all Mr. Brace’s 
efforts was ‘to help others by enabling 
them to help themselves. The sense of 
self-respect was never degraded by his 
efforts. To his sensible and practical 
application of this principle his marvel- 
ous success was mainly due.” 

Mr. Brace was a frequent writer for 
the press, finding leisure also, amid his 
pressing cares, to write a number of 
books dealing with the topics in which 
he took especial interest. Among these 


ciate life on its physical sides. He could 
find on the great level of common 
humanity abundant scope for intellect- 
ual and moral effort. His sympathies 
were strong, and his temperament of 
that ready sort that inclined him to act 
promptly in response to sympathy. His 
back-head was largely developed, and 
especially so in the region allotted by 
the phrenological classification to home 
and the interests that center in home. 
He must have closely resembled his 


CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


may be mentioned Hungary in 
Home Life in Germany, The New West, 


1851, 


Short Sermons for Newsboys, The 
Dangerous Classes of New York, ete. 
The organization of Mr. Brace was that 
of a practical man, as one may 
see at once by the portrait. He was not 
a dreamer or an idealist, but a close ob- 
server of the actual world around him. 
The head was broad and strong in the 
base, inclining him to study and appre- 


mother in mentality, for his head has 
so much of the feminine in its confor- 
mation as regards the social and moral 
qualities. D. 


oe 


THE LittteE Hien CuHarr.—There 
was an auction at one of the down town 
auction houses recently. A piain, sad- 
faced woman, in a plain, calico gown, 
stood in acrowd. The loud-voiced auc- 
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tioneer finally came to a lot of plain and 
and somewhat worn furniture. It had 
belonged to the plain woman, and was 
being sold to satisfy the mortgage on it. 
One by one the articles were sold—the 
old bureau to one, the easy rocker to 
another, and a bedstead to a third. 

Finally, the auctioneer hauled out a 
child’s high chair. It was old and rick- 
ety, and as the auctioneer held it up 
everybody laughed—everybody except 
the pale faced woman. A tear trickled 
down her cheek. The auctioneer saw 
it, and somehow a lump seemed to come 
up his throat, and his gruff voice grew 
soft. He remembered a little high chair 
at home, and how it had once filled his 
life with sunshine. 

It was empty now. The baby laugh, 
the two little hands that were once held 
out to greet ‘‘ papa” from that high- 
chair were gone forever. He saw the 
pale-faced woman’s piteous looks, and 
knew what it meant; knew that in her 
eye the little, rickety high chair was 
more precious than if it had been made 
of gold and studded with diamonds. [n 
imagination he could see the little, 


dimpled cherub which it once held; 
could see the chubby, little frst grasping 
the tin rattle box and pounding the 
chair full of nicks ; could see the little 
feet which had rubbed the paint off the 
legs ; could hear the crowing and laugh- 
ing in glee—and now the little high- 
chair was empty. 

He knew there was an aching void in 
the pale faced woman’s heart; there 
was in hisown. Somehow the day may 
come and go, but you never get over it. 
There is no one to dress in the morning, 
no one to put to bed at night. 

‘Don’t laugh,” said the auctioneer, 
softly, as somebody facetiously offered 
ten cents; ‘‘many of you have little, 
empty high chairs at home with which 
money would not tempt you to part.” 
Then he handed the clerk a bill out of 
his own pocket and remarked, ‘‘ Sold to 
the lady right there,” and as the pale 
faced woman walked out with the little, 
high-chair clasped in her arms, and 
tears streaming down her cheeks, the 
crowd stood back respectfully. and there 
was a suspicious moisture in the eyes of 
the mau who had bid ten cents. 





NEED OF COMPANIONSHIP TO CHILDREN, 


N only child is naturally at a dis- 
advantage in his own home be- 

cause he is an only child. He lacks the 
lessons which playmates there would give 
him; the impulses and inspiration which 
he would receive from their fellowship, 
the demands on his better nature, and 
calls on his self-control and self-denial, 
which would come from their require- 
ments. Parents who have but one child 
ought to see to it that the lack in this re- 
gard is, in measure, supplied by the com- 
panionships of children from other 
homes, It is, indeed, a mistake for any 
parent to attempt the training of his 
child without the help of his child com- 
panionships. No child can be inspir- 
ingly and symmetrically trained without 
as with these. Even where there are half 
a dozen or more children in one family, 


there is still a need of outside companions 
for each child; for it is not possible for 
any person to bring himself into the 
same relations with a child as can be en- 
tered into by a child of his own years 
and requirements. 

Because a child’s companionships are 
so influential, it is the more important 
that they be closely watched and care- 
fully guided by the child’s parents. In 
choosing a neighborhood—for a resi- 
dence or for a Summer vacation; in 
choosing a week-day school; in choosing 
a Sunday-school— where a choice is open 
to the parents, the companionsbips thus 
secured to their child ought to have 
prominence in the minds of the parents. 
And when in the neighborhood a week- 
day school and Sunday-school are finally 
fixed upon, the responsibility is still 
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upon the parent to see to it that the best 
available companionships there are cul- 
tivated and the most undesirable ones 
are shunned by the child. Neglect or 
carelessness at this point may be a means 
of harm to the child for his lifetime. 
Attention just here may do more for 
him than were possible through any 
other agency. 

It is a parent’s duty to know who are 
his child’s companions, and to know the 
character and course of conduct and in- 
fluence upon his child of every one of 
these companions separately. Here is 
where the parent’s chief work is called for 
in the matter of guiding and controlling 
his child’s companionships. A parent 


must have his child’s sympathy in order 


to gain this knowledge, and a parent 
must give his sympathy to his child in 
order to be able to use his knowledge 
wisely. It may be necessary to keep an 
open house for these companions, and 
an open heart and hand to them person- 
ally, as it surely is necessary to keep an 
open ear to the child’s confidences con- 
cerning their sayings and doings, if the 
parent would know all about them that 
he needs to know. There are parents 
who do all this for and with their chil- 
dren, asan effective means of guiding 
those children in their companionships. 
It is a pity that there are not more who 
are willing to do it, in view of all that it 
may be a means of accomplishing. 
8. 8. MINER. 





= 


THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


OST of us will agree with a writer 

in Vick’s Magazine as regards 

what he says on this subject, but few 

parents are wise enough to carry into 
effect what he says. 

Most persons are born with a natural 
love for flowers. I never yet saw a 
toddler whose eyes did not light up with 
pleasure at the sight of bright blossoms, 
and whose fingers did not itch to hold 
in their grasp ‘the pitty flowers,” and 
small boys show fully as much liking 
therefor as their sisters. It is consid- 
ered the proper thing for our girls to 
wear flowers, to love them and care for 
them, and so encouraged and trained the 
majority of our girls grow up into 
flower-loving women. Onthecontrary, 
in many homes, the boys are made to 
feel that the love of flowers is ‘‘ girlish,” 
and twit our modern boy for wanting 
at all times to be ‘‘mannish!” Soour 
boys smother their natural liking witha 
forced indifference, which later, alas, 
becomes a second nature. Ninety-nine 
one-bundredths of the men and women 
who manifest this indifference never 
had their tastes cultivated in this direc- 
tion while young. It is freely admitted 
that there is a refining, elevating influ- 


ence about flowers; why, then, should 
not parents feel it a duty to encourage 
the love of the beautiful in bud and 
bloom. * *: * 

Among the best sorts for children are 
balsams, nasturtiums, portulacca, phlox, 
pinks and sweet peas. These good, old 
fashioned flowers grow easily, last long 
in bloom, and are amongour brightest 
and best flowers. 

As arule these bright, easily grown 
flowers please the children well ; some- 
times children whose parents pay much 
attention to flowers, and have many 
rare sorts, with the keen sense of justice 
all children possess, grow dissatisfied 
with annuals alone and long for a share 
of the rarer flowers that their elders 
have. ‘‘I don’t like my bed at all,” con- 
fidentially said a little girl to me once. 
‘* It is just full of petunias and larkspurs 
that no one else will have. Mamma has 
beds and beds full of geraniums and 
gladiolus, lilies and roses, and I haven’t 
one. I just hate my old bed!” Don’t 
be afraid to give the children a few gladi- 
olus or geraniums. They often take 
more pains than grown-ups with some 
plant they think is extra choice, as I 
have reason to know. One child, now 
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nine years old, has for two years raised 
the best dahlias and gladiolus grown on 
the place. Her little hoe is forever stir- 
ring the soil around them, and she is 


always ready to supply needed water or 
mulch. Divide with the children—they 
ought to have a share of the good things 
I am sure. 


rr 


AN 


‘“*LOOKER ON ” illustrates a rep- 
rehensible habit, by no means 
unusual among teachers, in the follow- 
ing incident communicated to the Jour 
nal of Education : 

A lady who was visiting a city school 
recently spoke to a teacher concerning 
a child who had done remarkably good 
work. Her words of approval were 
spoken in an undertone, but.the teacher 
replied in tones so loud that all the chil- 
dren could easily hear, “Oh, Annie is a 
very smart child. She knows more than 
her big sister does already, and is in the 
same class with her.” 


The visitor made no comment. Poor 


Annie! to hear such woful praise. Poor 
sister! to be goaded or embittered by 


such comparisons. Poor teacher! to 
know so iittle of child nature, and to 
work such harm so recklessly. The 
vanity and self-complacency with which 
little Annie was learning the habit of 
looking down from her little pinnacle 
upon the lesser attainments of the older 
sister, are sad accompaniments of her 
growth in knowledge of the three R’s. 
The pain, the jealousy, or the indiffer- 
ence which in the older sister’s life 
marked the result of the unwise deal- 
ing are features too serious to be ig- 
nored, or even measured, beside the prog- 
ress in the nominal work of the grade. 

Why this mistake ? Because the teach- 
er lacked fine instincts--and was not 
sensitive herself, perhaps. Because she 
had not the happy power to put herself 
in a child’s place. Because her ideals 
were not high, the number of words 
spelled or problems solved counting for 
more, in her eyes, than the growth in 
gentleness and meekness and truth. She 
herself needed to grow. 

But because she was not fine, her sen- 


INDISCREET TEACHER. 


sitive pupils were hurt. Because she 
did not understand, she wrought posi- 
tive harm. Because her ideals were low, 
she failed to lift her children to a higher 
plane. Except as she was noble and 
womanly, her pupils must suffer at her 
hands. 

Her case is not unique. This teacher 
is unfortunately one of many. For the 
sake of the children, for the sake 
of the profession, for their own sakes, 
too, may they grow into deeper insight 
and fashion higher ideals ! 


THE SKEPTIC’S REVERIE. 


I saT with my child one evening 





At the close of a summer’s day, 
And she looked at me and questioned, 
‘** How far is Heaven away ?”’ 


** I can not tell, my darling,” 
Was all that my lips could say, 
While I sat and thought and wondered, 
‘** How far is Heaven away ?” 


“ Why, you ought to know, dear father, 
You were never puzzled before.” 

But I could not respond, for her question 
Made my doubting heart feel sore. 


Night’s dreamy light was shining 
And casting on the floor 

The spectral shade of the poplar 
And the spreading sycamore. 


The harmony of the evening 
And the little maiden’s creed 

Filled my thirsting soul with longing 
For my nature’s greatest need. 

And I kissed my sweet child’s visage, 
Full of innocence and mirth, 

And thought if all were like her, 
Then Heaven would be on earth. 


CHILO STEVENS 
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WHAT THE 


WRITER in Hall’s Journal de- 
scribes in a clear style the multi- 
farious work of this organ. 

The liver is the largest gland of the 
body; itis located at the right, above 
the lower border of the ribs; reaching 
over to the left side, and lying close to 
the heart, overlapping the stomach. 

It carries on several separate and dis 
tinct lines of work; has probably more 
functions than any other organ of an- 
imal life. We are best acquainted with 
its work of making bile, which is largely, 
if not entirely, made up of waste ele- 
ments taken from the blood. Bile is a 
golden yellowish fluid; but when 
vomited from the stomach it is green, 
and many people suppose that this is its 
natural color. The change is due to the 
action of the gastric juice. 

It is an excretory and digestive fluid, 
converting fats which are not acted 
upon in the stomach, but in the small 
intestine, into an emulsion. Bile also 
acts upon the mucous surfaces, stimulat- 
ing the absorption of food after it is 
digested. 

The digestive fluid of the stomach is 
acid, the bile is alkaline, and the two 
being poured into’ the small intestine 
simultaneously with the food, prevent 
an irritating action of the gastric juice. 
Pure gastric juice is so strong an acid 
that it will irritate the hand if it is 
placed upon it. Were not the stomach 


LIVER DOES. 


protected ina peculiar manner, it would 
itself be digested with the food, as often 
happens in cases of sudden death after a 
person has just eaten a hearty meal. 

Bile stimulates peristaltic action, by 
which means the food is moved along 
through the entire length of the intes- 
tines. It is an antiseptic, and preserves 
the food from fermentation and decay in 
its slow progress through the twenty- 
five feet of ailmentary canal. This is 
one of its most important uses. With 
the food is always taken a quantity of 
germs, and they would surely induce 
fermentation but for this preventive 
agent. About fourteen hours are re- 
quired for the complete process of 
digestion from the time food enters the 
stomach until it is entirely absorbed. If 
a single one of these several offices be 
absent or interfered with, it seriously 
affects the health of the individual. 

The liver itself is a digestive agent. 
All the digested food, with the exception 
of a small portion of the fat, is absorbed 
and carried by the portal vein to the 
liver. The heart pumps blood directly 
into the general circulation, but all of it 
which goes to the stomach, spleen, and 
other abdominal viscera is carried to 
the liver before it is allowed to go into 
the general circulation. Thus the liver 
acts as a filter for the blood received 
through the portal circulation, and com- 
pletes the work of digestion. The 
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stomach is only the ante-chamber where 
the process of digestion is commenced. 
There are twenty-five feet of intestines, 
and the work of these upon the food’ is 
vastly more important than that of the 
stomach. When the stomach and intes- 
tines have done all that they can do to 
the food, its nourishment is expended, 
and it is carried off as waste matter by 
the kidneys. The liver acts upon all its 
elements, which no other organ does. 
Starch constitutes one-half to two thirds 
of all our food. When we take it into 
the mouth, the saliva begins to change it 
into sugar. It furnishes heat for the 
body, and muscular and brain force; 
hence we need a large amount of it. In 
the process of digestion, a large amount 
of sugar is manufactured. If all this 
were poured at once into the circulation, 
it would thicken the blood and render it 
so sluggish that the blood corpuscles 
would all be destroyed, and it would 


have to be hurried out of the system to 
save the person’s life; so the liver goes 


immediately to work to change the sugar 
back into liver starch, and stores it up in 
its tissues. Then it begins slowly to 
change the starch back into sugar again, 
and doles it out for use as needed for 
for force, heat, etc. 

The liver is also a sort of rendering 
establishment. It takes what would 
otherwise be offensive and dangerous 
elements, and utilizes them, just as the 
rendering establishments of large cities 
take the dead animals and offensive 
garbage and make them of value. The 
liver takes all the broken-down tissues, 
the millions of dead blood corpuscles, 
and works them over and changes them 
into material of which corpuscles can be 
made. The coloring matter found in 
these corpuscles is worked over into 
material which furnishes coloring matter 
for the eyes and hair, as well as furnish- 
ing color to the bile. Nature shows 
wonderful economy in thus taking old, 
wornout material and converting it 
into such a variety of new uses. 


0 


IMAGINED 


‘T TOW much of illness is due to the 

advertisements and circulars of 
the patent medicine venders it would be 
impossible to estimate, but for a certainty 
the percentage must be large. The mat- 
ter is somewhat amusingly set forth by 
Mr. J. K. Jerome in his book ‘‘ Three 
Men in a Boat,” as follows: 

I had just been reading a patent liver 
pill circular, in which were detailed the 
various symptoms by which a man could 
tell when his liver was out of order. I 
had them all. 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but I 
never read a patent medicine advertise- 
ment without being impelled to the con- 
clusion that I am suffering from the 
peculiar disease therein dealt with in its 
most virulent form. The diagnosis 
seems in every case to correspond ex- 
actly with all the sensations that I have 
ever felt. I remember going to the British 
Museum one day to read up the treat- 


AILMENTS. 


ment for some slight ailment of which I 
had a touch—hay-fever, I fancy it was. 
I got down the book, and read all I came 
to read; and then, in an unthinking 
moment, I idly turned the leaves, and 
began to indolently study diseases gener- 
ally. I forget which was the first dis- 
temper I plunged into—some fearful de- 
vastating scourge, I know—and before I 
had glanced half down the list of ‘* pre- 
monitory symptoms,” it was borne in 
upon me that I had fairly got it. 

I sat for awhile frozen with horror, 
and then in the listlessness of despair I 
again turned over the pages. I came to 
typhoid fever—read the symptoms—dis- 
covered that I had typhoid fever, must 
have had it for months without knowing 
it—wondered what else I had got; turned 
up St. Vitus’s Dance—found, as I ex- 
pected, that I had that too,—began to get 
interested in my case, and determined to 
sift it tothe bottom, and so started alpha- 
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betically—read up ague, and learned that 
I was sickening for it, and that the acute 
stage would commence in about another 
fortnight. Bright’s disease, I was re- 
lieved to find, I had only in a modified 
form, and, so far as that was concerned, 
I might live for years. Cholera I had, 
with severe complications, and diph- 
theria I seemed to have been born with. 
I plodded conscientiously through the 
twenty-six letters, and the only malady 
I could conclude I had not got was 
housemaid’s knee. 

I felt rather hurt about this at first; it 
seemed somehow to be a sort of slight. 


Why hadn't I got housemaid’s knee? 
Why this invidious reservation? After 
a while, however, less grasping feelings 
prevailed. I reflected thatI had every 
other known malady in the pharmacol- 
ogy (sic), and I grew less selfish, and 
determined to do without housemaid’s 
knee. 

Gout, in its most malignant stage, 
it would appear, had seized me without 
my being aware of it; and zymosis I had 
evidently been suffering with from boy- 
hood. There were no more diseases 
after zymosis, so I concluded there was 
nothing else the matter with me. 


—_—————> @ 


A NOTE ON 


iy chronic epilepsy the patient shows 
a want of vitaltone. There is an 


uneasy, excitable manner, restless eyes 
with the pupils usually dilated, a re- 


laxed state of the muscles, yet the re- 
sponses of the reflexes to local-irritation 
are abnormal or exaggerated. Asa rule 
the mind shows a correspondence with 
the general nervous tone, being highly 
excitable and spasmodic in expression. 


The skin exhibits vascular change, want 
of complete nutritive support, the color 


being sallow, patchy, or dark, and sug- 
gestive of a sluggish circulation. One 


can not help thinking of liver dis- 


turbance on observing such a skin, and 
examination usually elicits the fact of 
biliary derangement. 

In discussing the probable state of the 
brain that precedes the epileptic convul- 
sion, one authority* says: ‘‘There is an 
important vaso-motor centre for the 
brain vessels in the region between the 
optic thalamus and subthalamic region 
above, and the pyramidal decussation 
below. The pupils though the irrita- 
bility of this center, undergo contraction 
and immediately afterward they relax.” 

An excitement of peripheral nerves 
that may produce a simultaneous action 
of the sympathetic, causing an increased 
flow of blood toward the brain, or that 


may reduce the arterial pressure in the 
*Dr. Brockway. 


EPILEPSY. 


cerebral vessels, will throw the circula- 
tion in the convolutions, in the district 
supplied by those vessels, out of balance 
and unconsciousness with the epileptic 
clonus immediately ensues. The attack 
is doubtless precipitated in most cases by 
uncompensated blood-pressure, the area 
in which the brain lesion exists being 
rendered hyperestheesic, and out of con- 
trol. Obstruction of the venous blood 
is consequent upon the disturbance of 
the arterial circulation and the accumu- 
lation of the former in the capillaries of 
of the medulla is indicated by the reflex 
contraction of the cervical muscles. 
Meynert ventures the opinion that 
some change in the chemical constitution 
of the venous blood is the excitant of 
the symptoms observed in the post: con- 
vulsive act. In petit mal the patient 
may havea brief acces with unconscious- 
ness for a moment and not fall ; the ar- 
terial disturbance being in such cases 
confined to the cortex, while the basal 
ganglia are unaffected and able to con- 
tinue their functions automatically. 
Meynert suggests that those cases in 
which there is a variety of sensory 
phenomena show the effect of variable 
blood pressure in the convolutional 
areas. I think that with the facts of 
localization in mind, few will take issue 
on this point. One arterial trunk being 
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engorged by the sudden afflux, and its 
district of supply rendered hyperzmic, 
the sensory centers in that area will, 
as a consequent effect of the abnormal 
stimulus, manifest their function to the 
consciousness for atime. For instance, 
if it be the region of visual perception, 
the patient will see a play of color or 
luminous objects, appuritions, etc. If it 
be the olfactory district, odor of one sort 
or another will be noted. The speech 
center indicates excitement by phrases, 
exclamations, snatches of song may be 
mentally heard, and so on. Thus, on 
most rational grounds we have an ex- 
planation of the peculiar “aura” that 
this or that epileptic may experience ; 
and this aura, while not identical with 
the sense function of the diseased part of 
the brain, if disease exist, will, as a rule, 
help toward the diagnosis. 

It should be remarked further that the 
multiplied researches of neurologists 
with regard to the etiology of epilepsy 
show that the great majority of its causes 
are extra cerebral, and the spasm is due 
to the reflex irritability of an unstable 
vaso-motor center. The small minority 


=> 


of cases in which the cause is a brain 
lesion, have little encouragement for 
medical treatment aside from possible 
sedation. Surgery has a record of many 
excellent diagnoses, but few cures. Of 
the reflex class, however, we can speak 
hopefully, and claim that even old cases 
may be greatly relieved by careful man- 
agement in which hygiene, massage, 
magnetism or hypnotism are factors. 
Intelligent massage of the head for the 
purpose of promoting the balance of the 
circulation, and so reducing abnormal 
blood-pressure with its tendency to 
congestion in any region of the hemi- 
sphere I hold to be of high value, and 
much of my success in treating the cases 
that have come under my care, I feel 
assured, has been due mainly to man- 
ipulations os the head, at the time, of an 
expected crisis. The mental reaction that 
may be induced through suggestion is 
not to be overlooked as a factor in the 
procedure of relief ; for doubtless at times 
its influence in abating neural excitement 
exceeds that of any mechanical treat- 
ment. H. 8. D. 

in N. Y. Medical Journal. 





=. 


“HYPNOTISM.” 


DITOR of the AMERICAN PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

The word ‘‘ Hypnotism” as applied of 
late to the experiments in what has been 
called animal magnetism, is supposed by 
many to be a new name given to an old 
fact or science by certain observers, as a 
sort of blinder, to produce the impression 
that they had recently discovered a new 
science. But even the name is by no 
means new. Webster says: ‘‘ Hypnotic, 
sleep. Having the quality of producing 
sleep; tending to producesleep; soporific. 
A medicine that produces or tends to 
produce sleep; an opiate; a soporific.” 

As usually understood, sleep is not 
always produced, nor required, in order 
to effect the reputed cures by hypnotism. 
And, besides, the name as applied to 
mesmeric or magnetic experiments, is old, 


as evidenced by an article hereafter cop- 

ied from the Manchester, England, 

Courier, of September 6, 1847, which you 

may think interesting enough to publish: 
‘* JENNY LIND AND HYPNOTISM. 

“On Friday, the 3d instant, Mlle. 
Jenny Lind, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwabe and a few of their friends, 
attended a seance at Mr. Braid’s for the 
purpose of witnessing some of the 
extraordinary phenomena of hypnotism. 
After showing his mode of inducing the 
sleep, and many of the ordinary phe- 
nomena of mesmerism, Mr. Braid 
illustrated his views of the nature and 
cause of the manifestations called Phre- 
no-mesmerism. He neither touched the 
head, nor gave any vocal epunciation of 
the ideas he meant to excite in the minds 
of the patients, but excited into action 
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those muscles in the face, or other parts 
of the frame, which, in the waking state, 
give active physical manifestation of 
such passions or emotions, and instantly 
the corresponding ideas were excited in 
the minds of the patients. 

‘‘But now came the most extraordinary 
part of the exhibition. There were two 
girls who work in a warehouse, and who 
had just come in their working attire. 
Having thrown them into the sleep, Mr. 
Braid sat down to the piano, and the 
moment he began playing both somnam- 
bulists arose and approached the instru- 
ment, when they joined him in singing 
atrio. Having awoke one of the girls, 
Mr. Braid made what appeared a most 
startling announcement regarding the 
one who was still in the sleep. He said, 
although she was ignorant of the gram- 
mar of her own language when awake, 
that when in the sleep she would prove 
herself competent to accompany any 


one in the room in singing songs in any 
language, giving both notes and words 
correctly—a feat which she was quite 
incompetent to perform in the waking 


condition. Of course all were most 
incredulous on this point, but the result 
proved that Mr. Braid had not exagger- 
ated the powers of his subject. He 
requested any one in the room to put her 
to the test; when Mr. Schwabe sat down 
to the instrument and played and sang a 
German song, in which she accompa- 
nied him correctly, giving both notes 
and words simultaneously with Mr. 
Schwabe. Another gentleman then tried 
her with one in Swedish, in which she 
also succeeded. Next, the queen of 
song, the far-famed Jenny Lind, sat 
down to the instrument, and played and 
sang most beautifuliy a slow air, with 
Swedish words, which thesomnambulist 
accompanied her in, in the most perfect 
manner, both as regarded words and 
music. Jenny now seemed resolved to 
test the power of the somnambulist to the 
utmost by a continued strain of the most 
difficult roulades and cadenzas for which 
she is so famous, including some of her 


sostenuto notes, with all their inflec- 

tions from pianissimo to forte crescendo, 

and again diminished to thread-like 
pianissimo; but in all these fantastic 
tricks and displays of genius by the Swe- 

dish Nightingale, even to the shake, she 
was so closely and accurately tracked by 
the somnambulist, that several in the 
room occasionally could not have told, 

merely by hearing, that there were two 
individuals singing—so instantaneously 
did she catch the notes, and so perfectly 
did their voices blend and accord. Next, 
Jenny, having been told by Mr. Braid 
that she might be tested in some other 
language, this charming songstress com- 
menced ‘‘Casta Diva,” in which the fidel- 
ity of the somnambulistic performance, 
both in words and music, was most per- 
fect, and fully justified al! Mr. Braid had 
alleged regarding her powers. Indeed, 
he said, he had never known this patient. 
fail insuch feats. The girl has naturally 
a good voice, and has had a little musi- 
cal instruction in some of the ‘‘ Music for 
the Million” classes, but is quite incapable 
of doing any such feat in her waking 
condition, either as »egards singing the 
notes or speaking the words with the 
accuracy she did when in the somnambu- 
listic state. She was also tested by Mlle. 
Lind in merely imitating language, 
when she gave most exact imitations; and 
Mr. Schwabe also tried her by some most 
difficult combinations of sound, which 
he said he knew no one was capable of 
imitating correctly without much prac- 
tice; but the somnambulist imitated them 
correctly at once, and that whether 
spoken slowly or quickly. When the 
girl was aroused, she had no recollection 
of anything which had been done by 
her, or that she had afforded such high 
gratification to all present by proving 
the wonderful powers of imitation which 
are acquired by some patients during a 
state of artificial somnambulism; shesaid 
she merely felt somewhat out of breath, 

as if she had been running. Mr. Braid 

attributes all this merely to the extraor- 

dinary exaltation of the sense of hearing 
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and the muscular sense, atacertain state 
of the sleep, together with the abstracted 
state of the mind, which enables the 
patients to concentrate their undivided 
attention on the subject in hand,together 
with entire confidence in their own 
powers. By this means, he says, they 
can appreciate nice shades in sound, 
which would wholly escape their obser- 
vation in the ordinary condition, and 
the vocal organs are correspondingly 
under control, owing to the exalted state 
of the muscular sense, and the concen- 
trated attention and confidence in their 
own powers with which he endeavors to 
inspire them enables them to turn these 
exalted senses to the best advantage. He 


says it is no gift of intuition, as they do 
not understand the meaning of the 
words they utter, but it is a wonderful 
example of the extraordinary powers of 
imitating sounds, at a certain stage of 
somnambulism. And wonderful enough 
it most assuredly is, that by human art 
an individual, such as that referred to, 
should by such a simple process and in a 
few minutes, too, be invested with such 
extraordinary powers as above described, 
by which she could instantaneously 
catch the exact sound of both words and 
music, so as to accompany the others as 
if she had previously been perfectly famil- 
iar with both. 
w. 





COFFEE INEBRIETY. 


R. MENDEL, of Berlin, Prussia, 

has lately published a clinical 

study of this neurosis, which is growing 
rapidly in this country. His observa- 
tions were confined to the women of the 
working population in and about Essen. 
He found large numbers of women con- 
sumed over a pound a week, and some 
men drank considerable more, besides 
beer and wine. The leading symptoms 
‘were profound depression of spirits and 
frequent headaches, with insomnia. A 
strong dose of coffee would relieve this 
for a time, then it would return. The 
muscles would become weak and trem- 
bling, and the hands would tremble 
when at rest. An increasing aversion 
to labor and any steady work was notice- 
able. The heart’s action was rapid, ir- 
regular, and palpitations and a heavy 
feeling in the precordial region were 
present, Dyspepsia of an extreme nerv- 
ous type was also present. Acute rosa- 
cea was common in these cases. These 
symptoms constantly grow worse, and 
are only relieved by large quantities of 
coffee, generally of the infusion. In 
some cases the tincture was used. The 
victims suffer so seriously that they dare 
not abandon it for fear of death. When 
brandy is taken, only temporary relief 


follows. The face becomes sallow, and 
the hands and feet cold, and an expres- 
sion of dread and agony settles over the 
countenance, only relieved by using 
strong doses of coffee. In all these cases, 
acute inflammations are likely to appear 
any time. An injury to any part of the 
body is the starting point for inflamma- 
tions of an erysipelatous character. Mel- 
ancholy and hysteria are present in all 
ceases. In this country the coffee- 
drinker, after a time, turns to alcohol 
and becomes a constant drinker. In 
other cases, opium is taken as a substi- 
tute. Coffee inebriates are more common 
among the neurasthenics, and are more 
concealed because the effects of exces- 
sive doses of coffee are obscure and 
largely unknown. Many opium and 
alcoholic cases have an early history of 
excessive use of coffee, and are always 
more degenerate and difficult to treat. 
A very wide field for future study opens 
up in this direction. 
T. D., CROTHERS, M. D. 

A vivid and not extravagant descrip- 
tion of the effects of coffee when taken 
in excess. We have frequent occasions 
to warn the users of it because of the in- 
dications of cardiac disturbances that we 
find, especially in the young. EDITOR. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Iceland as an _ Interesting 
Place to Visit.—There is no other coun- 
try inthe known world where volcanic erup- 
tions have been so numerous asin Iceland, 
or have been spread over so large a surface. 
No part of the isle is wholly free from the 
marks of volcanic agency, and it may be 
truly called the abode of subterranean heat. 
Vesuvius is dwarfed into insignificance by 
the twenty volcanoes of Iceland, all of them 
larger. The lava flood at the last eruption 
in Iceland, in 1875, has been computed to 
contain 31,000,000,000 cubic feet, while the 
largest eruption of Vesuvius on record, that 
of 1794, threw out 730,000,000 cubic feet 
of lava. Some of the Icelandic lakes are 
studded with volcanic isles, miniature quies- 
cent Strombolis, whose craters rise from 
bases green with a prolific growth of angel- 
ica and grasses. Even in the bosom of the 
sea, off the coast, there are hidden volcanoes. 


About the end of January, 1782, flames were 
observed rising ‘from the sea about thirty 


miles off Cape Reykjanes. They lasted 
several months until a terrible eruption 
commenced 200 miles away in the interior, 
when they disappeared. A few years ago 
rocks and islets emerged from the sea in this 
place. Another volcanic feature is the Sol- 
fatara valleys, plains studded with a num- 
ber of low, cone-shaped hillocks,from whose 
tops jets of steam ascend. In other places 
boiling water issues from the ground six to 
eight feet into the air, as in New Zealand. 
Standing on the feeble crest where literally 
fire and brimstone are in incessant action, 
having before your eyes terrible proofs of 
what is going on beneath you, enveloped in 
vapors, your ears stunned with noises, is a 
strange sensation, and of remarkable in- 
terest. 


Rustless Iron.—The rustless process, 
which has been until lately an experiment, 
has now demonstrated that great economy 
can be realized not only in water pipes, 
but in every article where iron is used. In 
the past year over 2,000,000 kettles have 
been subjected to this process in Pittsburgh. 
The method is very peculiar. Afterthe ar- 
ticle is made, it is put into a furnace about 


3} feet high, 15 feet long, and 8 feet broad. 
The furnace is made in an oval shape, air 
tight. After the iron has been in the fur- 
nace for two hours, and has attained almost 
a white heat, the air that comes through the 
regenerators and air valves is shut securely 
off, and the furnace is made air-tight. 

After the air has been shut off, the super- 
heater, which is located in the combustion 
chamber at the rear of the furnace, and at 
right angles from the air valves, is opened, 
and the furnace is filled with steam and 
kept in this condition for eight hours. At 
short intervals a small valve is opened, so 
as to allowan escape of steam in the fur- 
nace, permitting fresh steam to be intro- 
duced. When the articles have been ten 
hours in the furnace there has been accom- 
plished the formation of magnetic oxide upon 
the iron surface. They are then put into an 
acid well, which is the last treatment. 

To Cure Consumption.— The bac- 
teriologist, Robert Koch, now Professor of 
Hygiene in the University of Berlin, has 
been making experiments in inoculation, 
which have resulted in producing absolute 
immunity of guinea-pigs from phthisis 
(these animals being peculiarly susceptible 
to this terrible disease), and it seems also to 
reveal the means of arresting the growth 
and development of the tuberculous bacilli 
wherever they exist. If similar results fol- 
low from experiments on men, as he be- 
lieves, consumption will become both cur- 
able and preventable, and Dr. Koch will be 
held a greater benefactor to the race than 
Celsus, or Hunter, or Harvey, or Morton, 
or Simpson. 

Emigration Statistics of En- 
gland.—Some recent figures by Robert 
Giffen, the English statistician, confirm the 
received opinion that emigration affords no 
sufficient check upon the population of the 
United Kingdom. Great Britain has lost 
9,000,000 by emigration since 1853 ; of this 
number 7,000,000 were of British or Irish 
origin, and this is am average of 248,000 a 
year, yet the population of Great Britain 
has grown to about 38,000,000, a gain of 
about 10,000,000 in the same time. In the 
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last four years the excess of births over 
deaths was 1,763,000, while the excess of 
immigration over emigration is only 685,- 
000. There has been a gain, therefore, of a 
little over 4,000,000 in the population of 
Great Britain since 1885. 


A Stave Machine.—We are told that 
a Michigan man has perfected a machine by 
which he can cut staves for seventeen bar- 
rels, completely chined, crozed and equal- 
ized in fifty seconds. By this method there 
are just two staves to a barrel, each stave 
being a perfect half section of a barrel. 
The machine increases the capacity of 1,000 
feet of log measure greatly, and as a labor- 
saving invention represents an advance of 
60 per cent. on old methods. The inventor 
has been working twenty years on the ma- 
chine. 


Heligoland Disappearing.—The 
island of Heligoland, which the British 
Government bartered away to purchase the 
recognition of its territorial claims in West- 
ern Africa, may be a thing of beauty to the 
eye of rock-admiring travelers and Ge:man 
strategists, but can hardly be hoped to prove 
a joy forever. Two centuries ago the Un- 
terland, or coast plain below the rock, com- 
prised 22 square miles, and there are his- 
torical records in support of the tradition 
that A. D. 950 the island contained three 
cities and several dozen villages, with an 
aggregate population. of 100,000. Its 
present population has dwindled to less 
than 3,000, and the remaining portions of 
the old table-land crumble away at a rate 
that makes its safe to predict that within 
another century the “German Gibraltar” 
will have shrunk to a small reef with a 
scant fringe of sand bars. 


A writer in the Zzaminer quotes a let- 
ter from a preacher who was the recipient 
this summer of a D.D., from a Baptist col- 
lege, which has not sent out a single gradu- 
ate. In this letter the spelling is original 
and certainly is not of the ‘‘ reformed” 
variety. The following words are taken 
from it: 

Menchin, persude, metheods, perminant, 
aranged, resorces, cas, acording, menchined, 

repair, buisness, onely, increse, increas, 


ted ing, hardely, wer, strenth, indebtness, 


remaning, arrisen, easely, sufficent, vacent, 
possibilites, guarenty, safty, soal, comunity, 
pararie, slue, kneed, disgussing, opinon, 
enterd, famiely, enroled, vigerous, planing, 
realy, convenshion, hed. 

We could furnish parallels of this received 
from ‘“‘ professional” gentlemen at different 
times. 


The Milk Industry of the Uni- 
ted States.—There are $2,000,500,000 
invested in the dairy business in this coun- 
try, says a Rhode Island paper. Think of 
it—two billions of dollars! 

That amount is almost double the money 
invested in banking and commercial indus- 
tries. It is estimated that it requires 15,- 
000,000 cows to supply the demand for milk 
and its products in the United States. To feed 
these cows 60,000,000 acres of land are under 
cultivation. The agricultural and dairy 
machinery and implements are worth $200,- 
000 000. The men employed in the business 
number 750,000, and the horses over 1,000,- 
000. There are over 12,000,000 of horses, 
allitold. The cows and horses consume 
annually 30,000,000 tons of hay and nearly 
90,000,000 bushels of cornmeal, about the 
same amount of oatmeal, 275,000,000 bush- 
els of oats, 2,000,000 bushels of bran, and 
80,000,000 bushels of corn, to say nothing of 
the brewery grains, sprouts, and other ques- 
tionable feed of various kinds that are used to 
a greatextent. It costs $450,000,000 to feed 
these cows and horses. The average price 
paid tothe laborer necessary in the dairy bus- 
iness is probably $20 per month, amounting 
to $180,000,000 a year. The average cow 
yields about 450 gallons of milk a year, 
which gives a tota! product of 6,750,000,000. 
Twelve centsa gallon isa fair price to estimate 
the value of the milk at a total return to the 
dairy farmers of $810,000,000, if they sold 
all their milk as milk. But 50 per cent. of 
the milk is made into cheese and butter. It 
takes 27 pounds of milk to make one pound 
of butter, and about 10 pounds to make one 
pound of cheese. There is the same amount 
of nutritive albuminoids in 8} pounds of 
milk that there is in one pound of beef. A 
fat steer furnishes 50 per cent. of boneless 
beef, but it would require 24,000,000 steers, 
weighing 1,500 pounds each, to produce the 
same amount of nutrition as the annual milk 
product does. 
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An Ancient City.—Professor Hors- 
ford, of Harvard University, in researches 
made some five years since, discovered the 
remains of Fort Norembega, occupied by 
the Bretons some four hundred years ago. 
This was also occupied by the Northmen. 
This fort was located near the junction of 
Stony brook with the Charles river, and its 
site is now marked by a monument or tower 
erected by the American Geographical Soci- 
éty. To the town around this fort the sec- 
tion called Vinland, extending from Rhode 
Island to the St. Lawrence river was subject. 
The country was first seen by Bjarni Herjulf- 
son, 985 A. D. This region was occupied 
by the Breton French in the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries. The Charles river was dis- 
covered by Lief Erikson, 1000 A. D. 


Wonderful Mechanism.—Prob- 
ably the most delicate and sensitive piece of 
mechanism in the country, says the Age of 
Steel, St. Louis, is that which has just been 
added to the equipment of the United States 
Assay Office, in that city. The device in 


question is an assay or button balance, made 


by Henry Troemner, of Philadelphia, spe- 
cialist in this kind of work. Its interesting 
points were kindly explained to an Age of 
Steel representative by Mr. Eliot C. Jewett, 
assayer in charge of the St. Louis office, but 
are only barely outlined in what follows. 

In this new balance the needle deviates 65 
divisions on the scale for one milogram. The 
sensitiveness which this bespeaks may be 
inferred when it is stated that one division 
on the scale means about the two-millionth 
part of an ounce. 

The construction fof this machine is, of 
course, wonderfully minute and nice. The 
middle bearing is an agate knife edge on an 
agate plane. The end bearings are agate 
planes supported by agate needle points. 
The beam is aluminum, in skeleton form. 
There are double levels, and a double 
arrangement for riders. Everything is gold 
plated except the beam, and the whole rests 
on a handsome plate-glass bottom. The 
cost was $175. 

Another decidedly interesting object in the 
assay office is the large bullion scales, which, 
in connection with the balance just referred 
to, cover the whole range of beam balances. 
These scales have a capacity for weighing 
5,000 ounces, and yet they are so nicely 


exact that iftwo heavy men could find room 
together in one of the pans to be weighed, 
the removal of a pin from the coat collar of 
one of them would be shown by the scales 
in the loss of weight. 


The Hebrews and Higher Ed- 
ucation.—aA Berlin report{gives these sta- 
tistics: Of every 100 Protestant youth in 
Prussia 91.63 per cent. attended the elemen- 
tary, 4.87 per cent. the middle, 3.25 per cent. 
the high schools, and 0.25 per cent. the uni- 
versities. Of every 100 Catholics there were 
97.21 per cent. in elementary, 1.18 per cent. 
in middle, 1.48 per cent. in high schools, and 
0.13 per cent. in universities. Of every 100 
Jewish youth there were 52.71 per cent. in 
the elementary, 24.40 per cent. in the mid- 
dle, 21.26 per cent, in the high schools, and 
1.68 per cent. in the universities. 

Tabulated : 
Protestants. 
91.63 
4 87 
8.25 
0.25 


Catholics. 
97.21 
1.18 
1.48 
0.13 


100.00 100.00 100.00 

Moving these numbers closer together, we 
find that of each 100 Christian children about 
10, of the Jewish children about 47, aspire 
to an education which goes beyond the ele- 
mentary schoo] There is a volume of ser- 
mons in these three school columns. A 
similar tendency in American Jewish life is 
notable. 


Jews. 
53.71 
24.40 
21.20 
1.69 


Poudrette.—Some years ago I read in 
Tue Jovrnat an article on the defilement of 
our streams by washings from vaults and 
cesspools in our cities. Since then it has 
been a subject of thought. The dictionary 
says that poudrette is ‘‘a manure made from 
the contents of privies, with charcoal, gyp- 
sum,” etc. This is the thought I wish 
to impress and expand in this article. 
Every village, town and city should have a 
system of vats, or reservoir for all their refuse. 
Here it should ;be mixed with absorbents 
and disinfectants, thoroughly disinfected, by 
heat, if necessary, to destroy germs of dis- 
ease, and then soldas a fertilizer. This 
filth should never be emptied in our streams 
of water. Vast wealth is thus lost Disease 
is bred. The attention of the legislatures in 
all the States should be called to this ques- 
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tion, and laws provided to meet the case. 
Health officers should be required to see to 
it that the provisions of these acts be car- 
ried out. Such poison as floats in our 
streams should not be permitted in a civil- 
ized country. There is no excuse for it, 
seeing it may be utilized so as to add wealth 
to the nation in enriching the soil. Privies 
should never be built with pits, but with 
drawers, so that all effete matter may be dis- 
infected and frequently removed by the 
scavenger and deposited in the cesspool. 


All barn manure, and the offal of slaughter- 
houses, etc., could be rotted in the same 
connection, so that the compost would be- 
come very valuable. It occurs to us that a 
company of men, with an ample capital, 
having for its object the manufacture of city 
compost, would do a good business in the 
country, and render an excellent service to 
society from a hygienic standpoint. Who 
will form a trust on the city compost busi- 
ness ? 
JOHN V. POTTS. 








NEW YORK; 


October, 1890. 








A TEACHER’S WORK. 

A WRITER in one of our scientific 
monthlies mentions a prominent engi- 
neer as having been fortunate when a 
school-boy in receiving the instructions 
of a teacher who was a careful observer 
and student of physical phenomena, 
and by his example and interesting ex- 
periments at school the school-boy was 
stimulated to work in similar lines on 
his own account. The result was that 
the boy rapidly developed in taste for 
physical studies and capacity for their 
mastery. Such a teacher is, to-day, an 
exception to the general rule, for there 
are few who are disposed to take the 
trouble to illustrate the principles and 
methods of the text-books. Where a 
teacher does take the trouble to make 
experiments and present examples for 
the purpose of making the text book 


thoroughly intelligible to the pupils, it 
is to be presumed that he or she is 
deeply interested in such study, and 
enjoys the work that is thus imposed. 
This is practical teaching, and to be 
serviceable to an entire class, it must not 
only apply to one study but to all. Be- 
cause a teacher is interested in botany, 
or chemistry, or geology, is no good 
reason that he or she should exercise 
special care to give thorough and illus- 
trated instructions in botany, or chemis- 
try, or geology, and be indifferent to 
other and more important lessons. The 
children who show a taste for the teach- 
er’s favorite study while engaged upon 
it may, for the most part, a year or two 
later, lose their interest in it, and take 
up something else with even more earn- 
estness. Nature attracts the average 
child, and he goes from one feature of it 
to another in easy successions. It is 
right that he should be instructed with 
regard to what will be of use to him in- 
cidentally in the common channel of 
life, but to makea special object of study 
for a whole class some sciences that 
probably but one will prosecute to any 
determinate end in later life is not wise. 
It is the teacher’s duty to teach every- 
thing in such a way that the faculties of 
the pupils under instruction generally 
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shall be awakened and stimulated to a 
good degree of activity and the whole 
mind developed, so that the school time 
shall be a season of sowing facts and 
counsel that may bear good fruit in ma- 
ture life. The good teacher makes mind 
a most careful study, and observes each 
pupil with close attention, to be able to 
learn what of particular aptitude or 
talent he or she has, and having learned 
this the best work is done that sets the 
pupil in the direction of using to ad- 
vantage the endowment that nature has 
bestowed. We think that the tendency 
of the day to make psychology and 
physiology prominent subjects of study 
by teachers is a happy thing, and prom- 
ises well for the schools of the future. 





THE EARNINGS OF INDUSTRY. 

‘*“You can prove anything by sta- 
tistics,” has been flung in the face of 
many a speaker who would establish his 
proposition by an appeal to facts. Such 
an assertion may have the effect of wit 
in a given instance, but it is usually a 
subterfuge or piece of shallowness on 
the part of him who supports the weak 
side of a discussion. ‘‘ Facts are stub- 
born things” and must have their weight 
in all serious thought. We hear a great 
deal of oppression and injustice suffered 
by the working classes, and the tendency 
of the poor to become poorer and the 
rich richer, so that a great chasm is 
forming between those who are com- 
pelled to work for their subsistence and 
those who are not. There are many 
wrongs in our civil, social and industrial 
affairs, it must be admitted, but do they 
not grow out of the very constitution of 
American society? Is it to be expected 
that so heterogeneous a mixture as our 





population is, especially at those centers 
where great numbers are accumu- 
lated, will evolve a homogeneous, con- 
sistent, harmonious order of life, in- 
tellectually and morally? The wonder 
is that affairs go on so well. Consider 
the tariff problem! What a variety of 
private and public interests it involves! 
The doctrinnaires who discuss its issues, 
removed as they may be from personal 
or selfish relations to them, are much at 
variance in opinion as to the effect of this 
or that change. 

If matters are going from bad to worse, 
as many writers have decided, we wonder 
at the late showing made by the savings 
banks of the State of New York: 

The number of depositors January 1, 
1890, was 1,420,997—almost one in four 
of the entire population of the State, 
young and old—and the average amount 
for each deposit was $387.10. In 1820 
the total on deposit in the New York 
State savings banks was $432,576; in 
1840, $5,431,966; in 1890, $550,066,657. 
Thus there wasa growth in twenty years 
of over 12 per cent., and in thelast fifty 
years of over 100 per cent. The total 
surplus reported by these banks January 
1, 1890, was $94,601,800, while their 
total deposits January 1, 1861, were 
$67,440,397. 

Savings banks were originally started 
for the benefit of the working classes, 
and the depositors are in the vast aggre- 
gate chiefly mechanics, clerks, etc., men 
and women employed by others. Cer 
tainly this indication, furnished in the 
substantial form of over half a billion 
of dollars, is that their condition is 
improving. 

Here is food for reflection for 
both the man who may boast of 
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his large capital and its power in 
securing whatever he may demand, and 
for the working man who may think 
that he is not getting his part of the 
results of enterprise and labor. 

$550,000,000. We'll warrant that 
scarcely a mechanic or clerk not con- 
versant with monetary affairs would 
have guessed a tenth of this immense 
sum had he been asked to venture a 
guess asto the amount of money that 
lay in the banks to the credit of fellow 
toilers in this State. Then, too, there 
are the thousand building associations 
with their millions of share-holders, like 
the savings banks, maintained almost 
entirely by wage earners—whose money 
aggregate is immense. Verily industry 
and economy have their reward. 

ed 
VALE ANTIPYRETICS, 

A PHARMACAL exchange has an item 
in which reference is made to the dispo- 
sition of the editors engaged in a re- 
vision of the British Pharmacopceia to 
devise a word that shall take the place 
of ‘‘Antipyrin.” The exchange editor 
remarks : 

**Tt seems a pity to waste all this in- 
Anti- 
pyrin is a copyrighted name, and the 
product and process are patented ; no 
substitute product or name can, there- 
fore, be legally adopted, and if plans 
looking thereto are persistently pursued, 
the patentees will quickly step in with 
injunctions. But why should anyone 
continue to squirm under the supposed 
imposition? Why not allow the inventor 
to enjoy the benefits of his lucky inven- 
tion for the brief term of years for 
which his patents yet hold good. In 
leas than a dozen years antipyrine will 


genuity in such vain endeavor. 


be free and the property of the world.” 
Precisely, and it might be added, in 
view of the incoming flood of ‘new 
remedies,” it would be wise to omit it 
altogether, for it is next to certain that 
in a short time something with better 
antipyretic qualities will crowd those 
now in use to the wall. Further, the 
growing interest in hygienic methods 
suggests the probability that coal-tar 
products and all other chemical] compo- 
sitions will be laid aside, and treatment 
of a simple, natural character be the 
rule. With our knowledge of the re- 
sults obtained in hospitals and in private 
practice, through the use of hygienic 
appliances and a careful diet, we should 
expect that in less than a dozen years 
the variously-styled refrigerants will 
have been proven unnecessary. 


NOT REPRESENTED. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes to us, ina 
tone of surprise, that the published re- 
ports of the late meeting of the American 





Association at Indianapolis do not show 
that Phrenology was represented in the 
discussions, andasks why. Our answer 
must be that wedonot know. The most 
important section intrinsically in the 
distribution of general subjects that en- 
gage the attention of the members of the 
Association is Anthropology, and to that 
belong naturally the departments of 
Phrenology and Craniometry. Yet we 
have noticed that this section is by no 
means as full as other sections. Re- 
searches that pertain to subjects like 
physics, chemistry, geology and chem- 
istry, biology, economics, electricity, 
etc., appear to command more attention ; 
matters extra human are to the majority 
more interesting than matters intra 
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human. The great problems that vex 
society, industrial relations, moral edu- 
cation, civil reform, crime, penology, 
receive scant attention, if any at all, 
while Indian life and American archx- 
ology are accorded a leading place. 

To be sure we have noted papers, read 
by title and given places in the list of 
contributions, that had some reference to 
the relation of brain to body or of mind 
to physical organism, yet because of no 
printed abstracts of their contents we 
could not determine their bearing or 
value. 

There are among the members of the 
American Association those who are 
strong advocates of Phrenological prin- 
ciples. This we know, just as there are 
in the British Association men of similar 


opinion, and we do not claim the right 
to demand of them the reason why they 
have not stood up in the meeting and 
declared their sentiments. That is their 
own affair. 

Over in England the very respectable 
Society of Anthropology and the British 
Institute have yielded the platform to 
the Phrenological essayist, and this fact 
should stimulate the learned American 
phrenologists to overcome their reserve 
and insist upon a hearing on the broad 
platform of the American institution. 
Why the disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
does not figure in the annual meeting of 
the savants is due to his own dissimula- 
tion or negligence. Learned and edu- 
cated men are as ready to hear him 
speak as anybody else. 














fur evi Pure KIS 





(. fu: { orrespondents 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his earlu attention. 





ImMorTALITY DEMONSTRATED.—S ORAN - 
ton.—Out of the realm of faith, or, as some 
would say,religion, human immortality lacks 
confirmation. To be sure, of the sciences 


Phrenology offers testimony, in the structure 
of the brain and its mental correspondences, 
that approaches nearer to a demonstration 
of a future existence than can be found log- 
ically in any other field. You are but one 
of uncounted millions who entertain a sim- 
ilar hope, and in proportion to the develop- 
ment and strength of the moral sentiments 
is that hope usually earnest and controlling. 
The existence of such a hope implies the 
probability of a second state. Without such 
hope, how degenerate human nature would 
become! 

CoMBATIVENESS AND D&stRUCTIVENESS.— 
Question. — Missouri Student.— Have you 
ever met with a head that was largely Com- 
bative but not developed in the region of 
Destructiveness? In other words, is not 
Combativeness dependent upon Destructive- 
ness? Is there such a case as large Com- 
bativeness and very small Destructiveness ? 


Answer.—We often find Combat much 
larger than Destruct, and the reverse. They 
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work together. 
light to bark and bite.” Some bark furi- 
ously but seldom bite. Others bite quietly 
but severely and do not bark. Others bark 
and bite equally, thus using both faculties. 
Combativeness brags or ‘‘barks,” and 
threatens and often fails to do more. De- 
structiveness bears and forbears until too 
much annoyed, and then executes vengeance 
or ‘‘ bites.” Benevolence pities and helps 
but may not have the loving patience of 
friendship, and many a person is friendly 
but not generous or pitiful. Each faculty 


does its own work, but they often ‘‘ hunt in 
pairs” und aid each other, as Approbative- 
ness and Self Esteem,for Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness, 
Ideality. 


or Constructiveness and 


Srupy or PxHRENoLocy.—Question.—Will 
you send me a catalogue of your phrenologi- 
cal works and the annual announcement of 
the American Institute of Phrenology? 
Can any one master the art thoroughly by 
the aid of your works ? 


Answer.—Yes. A man can “ master the 
art’ by the aid of our books, with time and 
practice enough to become an “‘ artist ” in the 
science. If one desires to know the subject 
at once through positive training by those 
who have read all the works on the subject 
and have spent nearly a lifetime in its 
practice, a course of instruction in the in- 
stitute would save fifteen years’ time and 
much doubt and uncertainty in the matter. 
It is easier to study a map than to make an 
original survey—to study Stanley's descrip- 
tions of his travels than to wallow through 
the rank undergrowths and muddy lagoons 
of the ‘* Dark Continent.” 


‘“Gatt’s System aND PHRENOLOGY.”— 
Trura Seeker —Phis article and the others 
from the pen of the same author have been 
published to show the drift of physiology, 
as illustrated by that class of observers who 
make the brain their specialty. It is a fact 
that Gall’s attitude was quite different from 
the position of many prominent phrenolo- 
gists to-day. He discussed the external 
manifestations of mental faculty as physiog- 
nomical for the most part, and while he 
sought to confirm in the structure of the 
brain itself his impressions of head config- 
uration, his method was very different from 


Watts says, ‘‘ Let dogs de- * 


that of the cerebralists to-day. Mr. Hol- 
lander leans rather to the side of the latter, 
although he avows himself a phrenologist 
and very desirous of the establishment of 
the science upon grounds that will be ac- 
ceptable to scientific men generally. 


Tue Canary’s Deatu.—S. I.—It may 
spoil a good story, but we have the opinion 
that the pining and drooping of the bird 
after the death of the person, and its sub- 
sequent death, were due to disease con- 
tracted in the sick-room, where its cage 
was daily hung. Birds and animals are 
subject to diseases that human beings suf- 
fer from, and they are found to be easily in- 
fected by the common germ diseases like 
measles, scarlet fever, etc., and will even 
contract consumption when much exposed 
to it. Canaries are delicate, and require 
good air as well as good food if they are 
expected to thrive. 


Wovutp BE A Banker.—Question.—How 
can I find, the way to become a clerk in a 
banking-house. I should like to be a 
banker. 


Answer.—To answer your question we 
may not do better than to quote from Mr. 
Manson’s “‘ Ready for Business.” He says: 
‘*A boy may enter an office that does nothing 
but e strictly banking business. After he 
has thoroughly familiarized bimself with bis 
boy’s work, and has shown himself to be 
quick and accurate with figures, and has 
mastered the elements of bookkeeping, he 
will probably be promoted from time to 
time to positions of increasing responsi- 
bility, until eventually he may become 
cashier. The position of cashier in a bank- 
ing-house is a very important one. He re- 
ceives and pays out all the money, and has 
charge of all the accounts. A young man 
has about the same chance of becoming a 
real banker as he has of becoming a broker 
—to be either. he must, as a rule, have 
money or influence ; though there are not a 
few instances where men by their own in- 
dividual efforts have advanced themselves.” 

This means, get a place and do your best 
to get ahead. We must refer you to the 
book for other good suggestions, and also 
to that well-known volume, Sizer’s ‘‘ Choice 
of Pursuits,” that deals more with personal 


‘ qualifications. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


—— 











Plato and Paul.—In reference to 
the article in the PHrENoLoGioaL JouRNAL, 
No. 4, Vol. 89, by J. W. Lowber, Ph.D., 
permit me to say, I greatly doubt that in the 
estimation of the world at large Paul is 
superior to Plato. Iam not able to make a 
fair outline of the mental capacity of either, 
or, perhaps, what constitutes true greatness. 
But aside from religious belief, a prominent 
factor in the comparison made by the writer, 
I can not see that ‘‘ Paul towers above Plato 
as a great mountain towers above the sea.” 
I repeat, outside the enunciation of Christ’s 
charitable doings, he could aspire to no 
greater prominence than a disciple of Ga- 
maliel, at one time an able lawyer. With 


advanced thinkers the Platonian stream lies 
above the episodes relating to Paul’s experi- 


ence in his journey to Damascus, etc. Plato 
is denominated the ‘divine philosopher,” 
inasmuch as his soul was absorbed in divine 
things, including, like his teacher, Socrates, 
a belief in immortality. 

The pure teachings of Christianity, as 
enunciated by the benevolent and charity- 
loving Christ, stand upon an equal platform, 
I think, with true philosophy: both conduce 
to happiness. Paul taught his belief in the 
way to spiritual life. Philosophy and sci- 
ence teach the way to demonstrate truth as 
revealed in God’s works. Inquirers after 
truth must possess noble faculties of mind. 
Paul evidently had veneration, ideality, a 
spice of wonder and firmness large. The 
Christian philosopher and scientist may 
possess all these, and in addition he must 
possess the breadth of intellectuality that 
places man in the noble position of a rational, 
thinking being, nay, more, the world’s re- 
generater. 

Far be it from me to belittle Paul’s teach- 
ings toward righteousness. But in the face 
of true research, the stream of truth as a 
sunbeam will surely tower as a mountain 
towers above the sea; and at last spread a 
higher knowledge of God’s greatness, as 
manifest in our world and ip the immensities 


of the universe as revealed by the telescope 
or spectrum analysis around us. 

In conclusion, let me say, whoever has 
seen the magnificent head of Plato, as rep- 
resented, can not fail to discern great men- 
tal power and superiority, reminding one of 
the God-like form of the Apollo Belvedere. 
The aspect is nobie, truthful, far removed 
above the frivolities of ignorance and de- 
basing superstition. 

JOHN E. METHUEN. 

Natural Religion.—The cry is raised 
that a tide of skepticism is sweeping over 
our land as it swept over France in past 
time. A careful research into the nature 
of this skepticism reveals it to be in most 
cases an indifference toward the accepted 
theology, or an opposition to church 
dogmas, rather than any real want of re- 
ligious feeling. Whether man was created 
in his present form and with his present 
mentality, or brought to perfection through: 
the slow process of evolution, requiring ages 
for his development, we may fairly assume 
that the first man, or a culminating type of 
humanity, possessed the same mental fac- 
ulties that we do now. He looked about 
him. Nature’s mysterious forces were 
every where producing phenomena which he 
curiously observed. Many things were en- 
tirely beyond his comprehension, yet his 
causality demanded a reason for ali. He 
was thus early led to recognize a power 
higher than himself. He observed that in 
animal and vegetable life individuals came 
into existence, lived, died, and were suc- 
ceeded by others of the same species. 
Looking backward his mind would dwell 
wonderingly upon the primogenitor of each 
race. Whence came it? Here was acreative 
power also incomprehensible. Recognizing 
himself as the only being who could intelli- 
gently exert power tofproduce a desired re- 
sult, the only creature having inventive or 
formative ability, what was more natural 
than that his spirituality, ever delighting in. 
the marvelous, should ascribe these un- 
known forces to the activity of a being like 
himself, but infinitely more powerful ? 

Omnipotence is without *doubt the} first 
attribute man {ascribed to the Creator. 
Finding the same forces in operation wher- 
ever he might wander, he next assigned the 
attribute of omnipresence. In course of time, 
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when it was discovered that these forces 
always acted in the same way and were 
working ‘together in harmony. wisdom and 
unchangeability came to be attributes also. 
Thus does the idea of a Creator progress in 
the human mind. Veneration, naturally 
seeking something to deify and worship, ac- 
cepted this Creator as its proper object, and 
the religion at the beginning was simple, 
because perfectly natural. 

Omniscience soon came to be associated 
with wisdom ; justice with unchangeabdility. 
Cautiousness inspired man with fear as he 
beheld the mighty energies of nature, and, 
after veneration, his most natura] impulse 
was to ‘‘ fear God.” 

It seems that the original idea of a 
Supreme Being gave him infinite knowl- 
edge, wisdom and power, made every 
natural phenomenon, however trivial, his 
direct act, and placed the entire universe 
under his immediate control. As a Deity 
he was the subject of intense veneration, 
feared by all, accredited with stern justice, 
yet showing mercy to the penitent. This 
religious feeling naturally found expression 
in some form of worship, and-in rites or 
ceremonies supposed to propitiate the Deity 
and secure his divine favor, simply through 
fear that in his displeasure he might bring 
evil upon them. 

In all probability this was the original 
feeling of mankind, destined to progress as 
he himself progressed, to decline as he de- 
clined ; but not many ages had passed be- 
fore rites and ceremonies came to be a most 
important part of divine worship. Religion 
among many people became formal, its 
substance almost forgotten in ceremony, 
and instead of acceptable heart service it 
degenerated to a great extent into ritualistic 
mannerisms. 

Such was the condition of the religious 
world when, more than eighteen centuries 
ago, a most remarkable attempt was made 
to re-establish true worship and to introduce 
& religion of love instead of fear, mercy in- 
stead of “law.” Its promulgator was de- 
nounced by his own people as a false teacher, 
a blasphemer, an insurrectionist, and was, 
no doubt, regarded by them much as we 
would regard an infidel; yet he secured 
a small number of zealous adherents ‘and 
laid the foundation of what is known as the 


‘**Christian ” religion. After eighteen hun- 
dred years of teaching, nearly one-third of 
the world’s population is numbered with 
the Christian nations; but of these a large 
proportion have made no religious ‘‘ profes- 
sion’ whatever. More than three-fourths 
of human kind is thus “‘ outside ” of Chris- 
tianity ; yet who will presume to say that 
these have no religion? Who shall cry 
down the religion of Mohammed or Buddha 
as altogether unworthy? Who can deny 
that even the most barbarous pagan has a 
religion of his own ? 

In all these instances the religious senti- 
ment is precisely the same, being the exer- 
cise of identical faculties ; expression only is 
different. In a natural system of religion 
the ignorant savage and the most enlight- 
ened Christian are brothers and experience 
the same feelings of reverence, faith, hope, 
perhaps different in degree yet always the 
same. The peculiar manifestation of relig- 
ious feeling by the savage is entirely due to 
his meatal state, which is also equally true 
of enlightened Christians, who have been 
divided and subdivided into many sects 
simply through educational influence. 

History has repeated itself. The natural 
religion of mankind is lost in sectarianism, 
and have we not again reached a condition 
when he that would!promulgate a doctrine of 
primeval simplicity and universality would 
be denounced as a fanatic or an impostor. 
All mankind should be united into one uni- 
versal Christain brotherhood, but facts show 
it to be so far otherwise that great-minded men 
and women who yearn fora higher degree 
of perfection may well be forgiven if they 
doubt the genuineness of nineteenth-cen- 
tury religion. 

The writer does not wish to be understood 
as favoring infidelity or skepticism, but de- 
siring to call attention to the fact that much 
of the skepticism heard of is merely a break- 
ing away from fetters of dogmatism and a 
partial return to natural religion, which 
may be defined as the activity and exercise 
of those faculties classified by phrenolog- 
ists as the ‘‘ Moral and Religious.” We 
have found the origin of religion to be within 
the mind itself; the idea of God to be per- 
fectly natural to mankind; but the at- 
tributes assigned Him vary as the mind of 
man varies. The human race has made vast 
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progress since its first appearance upon the 
earth ; what seemed marvelous then, is now 
commonplace; and our ideas of a Creator 
are so changed that a return to natural re- 
ligion now would be to advocate a faith far 
different from that of the first man. In God 
we recognize the Author of all natural laws, 
that of themselves and among themselves 
produce all natural phenomena that are 
necessarily harmonious. We do _ not 
imagine Him connected with every act as 
a puppet showman might cause his images 
to move or perform his will. With this 
grander conception of Deity, the attributes 
of ommipotence, omniscience and omni- 
presence are not so strongly impressed upon 
the mind. We rather regard the Creator as 
in a state of rest, while His eternal laws are 
producing their legitimate effect in nature. 
A knowledge of these laws has enabled us 
to place ourselves in harmony with them, 
and even make them subserve our will to a 
great extent, so that fear is no longer an 
element in our religion. Propitiatory rites 
are also found to be unnecessary, since a 
strict observance of natural laws will bring 
us every desired blessing. We behold in- 
finite wisdom in the creation of these laws, 
and, recognizing their very immutability as 
one of our choicest blessings, we feel more 
of gratitude and love toward the ‘‘ Father” 
than we would experience were we igno- 
rant as our first parents. Natural religion 
preaches the gospel of love and the brother- 
hood of man. 8. P. SHULL. 


The September number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal and Science of Health, is a 
most interesting publication. The contents 
are both instructive and entertaining, ‘‘a 
sound mind in a sound body” being the 
underlying principle of each article. Al- 
though it is doubtful whether we shall ever 
be able to predict with certainty the par- 
ticular sphere of life in which a given indi- 
vidual would be most successful, the subject 
is a mighty interesting one, and parents will 
find the hints on child culture and kindred 
topics in the Phrenological Journal of 
much service.—Philadelphia Com. List. 


—-—<eo 


PERSONAL. 


Witt1am WarTermMan, who died at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Friday, October 18, deserves 





an item here, as he was 114 years old at his 
death. He was married twice. His first 
wife lived to the age of 75 years. He mar- 
ried his second wife in his 100th year. She 
died a few yearsago. He was temperate in 
his habits ; while he used liquor to some ex- 
tent it was never to excess. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, the most eminent 
woman sculptor, is about to return to 
Rome. She has completed the model for the 
Crerar Lincoln Memorial, on which she has 
been engaged since last December. [On the 
way she will stop a few days in London, to 
search through the British Museum for 
ideas of costuming in the time of Queen 
Isabella. She hopes to return some time 
next winter with @ wax model of her statue 
of Queen Isabella, which, it is expected, 
will be one of her greatest works. She will 
be represented at the World’s Fair by this 
statue and a pair of bronze doors. 


Tue Empress Eugenie, in whom the 
world does not lose interest, is now a white- 
haired and pallid woman of sixty-four, with 
few traces of her former beauty. She lives 
the life of a recluse, dividing} her time be- 
tween her; devotions and the writing of a 
memorial of Napoleon III. and the Prince 
Imperial, which will contain their private 
letters, and the proceeds of whose sales she 
will give to the fund for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the war of 1870. 


Tue Czar of Russiais a big fellow, and 
very strong, yet they say he lives ‘‘ frugal- 
ly.” An English newspaper notes that his 
Majesty breakfasts at nine upon boiled eggs, 
ham, roast beef, omelette, and tea, while at 
noon he takes a luncheon of chicken broth 
with an egg in it, cutlets, cold fowl, game, 
river fish, vegetables and cake. At two he 
consumes & dish of rice boiled in milk. He 
drinks a great deal of champagne at and 
after dinner, but at the midday meal he con- 
tents himself with a bottle of either Bordeaux 
or Rhine wine. Very ‘‘frugal”! 





WISDOM. 


‘Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Some people sponge on their friends so 
much that they absorb all their profits. 
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THE BRAVEST OF BATTLES. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought,! 
Shall | tell you where, and when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it no 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouth of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battle-field. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave ! 

But oh, these battles ! they last so long— 
From the babyhood to the grave ! 


SUPPORTED, 


It is by no breath, 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation 
joins issue with death ! 

As the love is discovered almighty, almighty 
be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being 
Beloved ! 

He who did most, shall bear most ; the strong- 
est shall stand the most weak. 

*Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for ! 
my flesh that I seek 

Inthe Godhead ! I seek and I find it. 
it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man 
like to me. 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever; a 
Hand like this hand' 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to 
thee! See the Christ stand ! 

ROBERT BROWNING, 


O Saul, 


Any fool may meet with good fortune, but 
the wise man only will profit by it. 


Venture not to the utmost bounds of 
even lawful pleasure : the limits of good and 
evil join. 

Ir is one of the easiest things in the world 
to get into debt, but debt is one of the hard- 
est masters to serve, and one of the most 
difficult to escape. 

How can we ask others to think as we do 


when to-morrow we probably shall think 
differently ourselves. 


Nowe are so fond of secrets as those who 
-do not mean to keep them ; it will generally 


be found that such persons covet secrets as 
a spendthrift covets money—for the purpose 
of circulation. 


Arter you have weighed your neighbor 
in the balance, drop a nickel of fairness in 
the slot of self-examination and ascertain 
your own moral avoirdupois. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


An old saw newly set—What can’t be en- 
dured must be caricatured. 


One reason vhy marriage vhas a failure 
vhas pecause der wife married for a home 
und der husband vanted a servant. 


Lirtte Country Girl (pointing to a tender 
little dude)—*‘ Mamm:. what's that ?” 

Wise Mother—‘‘That’s what comes of 
livin’ in flats.” 

At the table—His hostess anxiously — 
“Charley, can you cut your own meat ?”’ 
‘“‘Humph!” said the youngster, who was 
sawing away, ‘“‘can’tI? I’ve cut up quite 
as tough meat as this at home.” 

‘* Dm the lady buy anything?” asked the 
jeweler of his new boy, as the lady in ques- 
tion left the store, apparently in a temper. 
‘* She did not. She asked me for an old gold 
breastpin, and I asked if she took this store 
fora junkshop. Then she went out!” 


Maxine up lost time—Mrs. Youngthing— 
‘* How long have these eggs been boiling, 
Bridget ?” 

Bridget—‘‘ Eighteen minutes, mum.” 

Mrs. Youngthing—‘‘ Why, I told you to 
boil them only three minutes!” 

Bridget—‘‘ Oi know that, mum ; but the 
kitchen ‘clock is [fifteen minutes slow, 
mum.” 


“Way don’t you get married, Uncle 
Peter?” asked an acquaintance of a bach- 
elor negro. 

“‘Why, bress yer soul, I’se got an old 
mudder, an’ I has to do fo’ her, sah, an’ if 
I don’t buy her shoes an’ stockin’s, she don’t 
git none. Now, if I was ter git married, I'd 
hab to buy ’em fo’ my wife, an’ dat’d be 
takin’ de shoes an stockin’s right out o’ my 
mudder’s mouth.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





~ 


Forms AND Laws for the Organization and 
Succesful Management of Boards of 
Trade, Village Improvement Societies, 
Business Men’s Associations, and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 


A convenient manual, by F. Newell Gil- 
bert, of Binghamton, N. Y. So much ac- 


tivity is shown now in almost every Ameri- 
can town that claims representation in the 
ranks of enterprise for the organization of 
societies having in view community im- 


provements, that such a manual is a neces- 
sity. The author has compiled it with 
much care, and made it suitable for use in 
all the States and Canada. He says only 
what is patent to the economic observer, 
that “every village or hamlet or town 
which has a railroad or water-power, or 
natural resources of any kind worth develop- 
ing, or which desires manufactories needing 
capital and enterprise to develop them and 
make them successful, should have a village 
improvement society, a board of trade, or 
chamber of commerce.” This means only 
the bringing together of men and women 
having common interests and sympathies 
for the discussion and ordering of measures 
for the public welfare—palpably a most 
proper thing and everywhere desirable. 


Tue New Mover AnatomicaL Manixm: 
New York. Fowler & Wells Co., Pub- 
lishers, 775 Broadway. Price, $12.00. 
This is a combination of charts of portions 

of the human body, hinged so as to lay over 

one another and to be opened or dissected, 
exhibiting the general anatomy in all its 
parts, and their relation to each other, and 
mounted on a base 18 x 36 inches. The figure 
represents the adult human form on the scale 


of one-half the size of life, the entire work 
being done in brilliant colors by the most 
improved chromo-lithograph processes, on 
fine cloth-lined material, highly finished, 
being strong and durable as well as hand- 
some, presenting upward of one hun- 
dred views of various parts of the 
body, giving the entire anatomy, showing 
with many details the Osseous or Bony 
Structure, the Muscular Organism, the 
Brain, Nervous System, the Heart, Lungs, 
Blood Vessels, the Abdominal Viscera, 
embracing the organs of digestion and as- 
similation, etc. In addition to the dissec- 
tions of the body, there are a number of 
special charts of various parts, including 
the Eye, Ear, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Kid- 
neys, Teeth, Tongue, Throat, etc., mounted 
on the margins of the chart, some of them 
much larger than life, including illustra- 
tions of the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics on the digestive organs, the throat, 
the brain and nervous system. 

These are so hinged as to fold together in 
their proper places, or to open or dissect. 

When not in use the manikin folds 
together like a book, and when closed is 
18 inches square. 

The manual accompanying this is not only 
a key, but a comprehensive work on the phy- 
siological functions of all the parts, and adds 
much to its value, the two constituting a 
text book, that can be used independently 
of any other work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bulletin XIX. of the Agricultura! Experi- 
ment Station, at Cornell University, is a 
report upon the condition of Fruit Grow- 
ing in western New York, and prints the 
chief reasons for the melancholy failure 
this year of our favorite fruits, especially 
pears and peaches, and _ raspberries. 
Neatly illustrated. Published by the 
University. 

Tue Name Saytoox: A critical examina- 
tion of the character in the Merchant of 
Venice. A reprint from the Re/igio-Philo- 
sophical Journal. 

The cabalistic subscription, El] Seyonpi, 
we suspect to be an invention of a certain 
Washington writer, for turning it backward 
we read I. P. Noyes, Le. hatever he 
means by the el or le in English he must ex- 
plain, although we are inclined to think it a 
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bluff. In the essay of nearly 14 pages we 
find an effort to paint the famous character 
of the Jew in better colors than he is usu- 
ally represented on the boards, and a gooc 
case is made out. 


Pen anv Pencit; or Pictures, Puzzles, and 
Short Stories lor Boys and Girls. By Ed- 
ward Carswell. Large 8vo, 80 pages. 
Sixty Wood Engravings. Price, only 25 
cents, paper cover; 50 cents board cover. 
This new volume of that ever-active tem- 

perance worker will please the children. It 

is a collection of stories, pictures, puzzles 
and shadow drawings, nicely printed and 
bound. The nine shadow pictures are en- 
titled, The True Friend, Seeing Double, Far- 
mer Barleycorn’s Dream, The White Ele- 

hant, Chain the Beast, The Hawk and the 

hadow, Hogs’ Hollow, How to Fight the 

Beast, A Great Destroyer. 

J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, New 

York. 


Tue SeweraGce or Cotumsus, Onio: Ad- 
dress of Col. George E, Waring, Jr. at 
Board of Trade Auditorium, Columbus, 
O., June 23, 1890, and discussion follow- 
ing. From Secretary of Columbus Board 
of Trade. 


First Report or tas Nationat Executive 
Sturver ComMitTeg, appointed at the St. 
Louis Convention, November, 1889. 

An argument for the free coinage of sil 
ver. It seems, by the position of silver i in the 


market, that these ‘silver men” are 
going to have their way. 


Ozone: In Chemistry and Medicine. Cir- 
culated by the Ozone Manufacturing 
Company. 


A commercial treatise on the antiseptic 
preparation of ozonized oxygen or other de- 
composed substances that evolve ozone. 
New York. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Notes on New Remedies.—Monthly. New additions 
to contemqeresy Therapy, etc.. noted. Lehn & 
Fink, New 


Architecture and Building.—Weekly. W.T.Com- 
stock, New York. 


tie | World.—Fortnightly. C. H. Hames & Co., 


Journal of Education.—New England and National. 
Weekly. New England Publishing Co. 


Boston B t—Weekly. Discusses movements 
in society in facetious vein. 


In the September No. of The Century California 
topics occup: a ie canes, viz.: ‘* Feat- 
ures of the te National Park, ” 
finely illustrated, and be How California Came 
Into the Union,’ “Comman Goodrich de- 
scribes ‘‘Our New Naval Guns,” ‘The Social 
Problems of Church Unity,” an “Artist's Let- 
ters from Japan,”’ ** The Women of the French 
Salons,” ‘‘Topics of the Times,” are among 
others that are valuable. 


In me Treasury for Pastor and le, Septem- 
r, Dr. R. 8. Storrs contributes a fine sermon, 

a so do Dr. Meyer and Dr. Hart. The Prayer 
Meeting Topics and International Lessons have 
their usual — features. The editorials are on 


“The Lo Prayer, oe Misre nta- 
om “Capricious Fashions,” and “G 
Preaching.” New York: E. B. Tr 


America.—Devoted to Honest Politics, Patriotic 
Interests, Literature, etc. Weekly. Slason, 
Thompson & Co., Chicago. 


The Western Rural and American Stockma 
For the Farm, Field and Fireside. Milton George, 
Chicago. 


The Jury.—A humorous illustrated Weekly, got- 
ten pup ks in Rochester, N. Y. 


Harper's ‘Magazine for | September, opens with a 
finely illustrated paper on the South American 
Andes, Daudet’s grotesque yef quite realistic 
tale of French adventures at ** Port Tarascon ” 
continues with its piquant figure sketches. 
Other illustrated features are: t Discover- 
ies of Painted k Sculpture, several of the 
engravings representing faithfully the exquisite 
contours of the -_ figures. The Social 
Side of Yachting, The W arden. Other de- 
a mg as well filled, as usual, Harper 

thers, New York. 


Hahnemannian Monthly.—Drs.Van Lennefand Van 
ae, Editors, Philadelphia. Old organ of the 
school. 


Sanitary ss or Progressive Health Journal.—Dis- 
cusses s of interest to public and private 
life, diet neluded. Monthly. William C. Conant, 
New York 


New York enissiens —Weekly. Old representative 
Church organ. 


Canada Educational Monthly and School M. 
zine.—Toronto. An excellent publication or 
teacher and parent. 


Cincinnati Medical News.—Monthly. Dr. J. A. 
Thacker. The only American med cal we know 
that keeps up a microscopical department. 


St. Louis and Canadian Photographer.—Illus- 
trated Monthly. Devoted to the Elevation and 
Improvement of the Art, and well sustained. 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon Clark, St. Louis. 
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SCRAMBLING FOR IT. 

Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates ff 
how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered its 
merits, ‘Some who ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way, and that 


aes 


too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as “‘ just 
as good,” are urged upon them as substitutes. But there is nothing ‘just as 
good,” and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as persist- 
ent as are these urchins. Shute misvedPesentations. 





(sent out to introduce our goods) 


contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average family one year, finest made 
for all household purposes; also.five boxes—3 cakes each 
—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfumery 

sachet powder, toilet requisites, and a large assortment of 
’ useful afticles adapted for Christmas Presents; also toys, 


playthings, etc., etc., for the babies and many valuable 
ae § amusing things for older folks. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars, 
payable after 30 days’ trial; (only one box sold 
to a family). If not satisfactory, we take goods 
back and make no charge for what you have 
used. We sell only directfrom factory to family. 
(No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your 
banker. Order now, you run no risk. 


Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it but if readers of this 
paper cee in are Tea in the box in additioa to all the other extras 
a set SIX SOLID SILVER S we —giin pattern such as your grandmother 
used—very rich and elegant—willlast a life time. This special offer is made with 

ing that you will recommend “‘Sweet Home” Soap to three or more 

the goods prove all we claim) these ns are only given to you 

we believe your influence and future trade will be especially valuable to us 

our customers has often sold twenty others; to secure your per- 

: " Pp gem to jars in our rep ep _ well nog ee 
ose moaecy on first box we you). errons remitting in udvance can have 
r refunded without argument or comment, if the bow does not 


J. D. LARKIN & CO., Established 187s. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. $2,000 Boxes sold in 188. 





